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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OBODY need be deceived by the informality of the gathering of 

Dominion Prime Ministers which opened at 10 Downing Street 
on Monday into thinking that it is an unimportant milestone in 
Commonwealth history. The meetings of Prime Ministers in 1944 
and 1946 were more valuable and had a more solid content than many 
an Imperial Conference of pre-war days. Nor is the meeting robbed 
of all importance by the fact that the agenda is flexible, that acute 
inter-Dominion disputes will not be discussed, and that no decisions 
binding upon Dominion Governments will be taken. The plain 
fact that this may yet turn out to be the most important Common- 
wealth meeting ever held springs from quite different considerations. 
They are the recent and profound changes within the Commonwealth 
itself and the world circumstances in which the meeting takes place. 
It is not only that the representatives of the new Dominions 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon are present for the first time at such 
a conference, and that their future relationship to the Commonwealth 
will be determined far more certainly by personal attitudes than 
by formal documents. Such fundamental questions as the link 
between the Commonwealth and Western Union can likewise only be 
settled by informal discussion, since both sides of the equation lack 
precise definition. A good start has been made. The atmosphere of 
the opening meetings was so unaffectedly cordial that the possibilities 
of a full and frank exchange of views were immediately enhanced. 
Even the misfortune that Mr. Mackenzie King was prevented at the 
last minuté by ill-health from taking his place at the meeting was to 
a great extent retrieved by the quick decision that Mr. St. Laurent, 
the next Prime Minister of Canada, should fly to London. This is 
not, and could not be, an occasion on which treaties are signed and 
abrupt changes of policy are disclosed. It is an occasion on which the 
lightest touch on the helm can make vast changes in the long future 
course of the Commonwealth, and consequently of the world. 


The Germans 

The inevitable approach of the day when the Germans must be 
accepted as people making national decisions for themselves, and 
not as people carrying out (more or less willingly) the orders of the 





occupying authorities, was emphasised during this week’s visit of 
inspection to the West German coal and steel industries carried out 
by the British and American Military Governors. Time after time 
it was made clear that German views on such matters as the control 
of the Ruhr mines, the size of steel output, the dismantling ef 
factories, and even the military organisation of Western Union will 
be more and more freely expressed and finally harden into a positive 
policy. It was equally clear that the adjustment to that fact will 
not be easy. General Robertson expressed himself with extreme 
caution on the question of the nationalisation of the Ruhr coal mines, 
which most German miners want. The German proposal that the 
permitted level of steel production should be raised from 10,700,000 
to 14,000,000 tons got an even colder reception. That might have 
been expected. Present production is going up but it has only just 
topped an annual rate of 7,000,000 tons ; European steel production 
as a whole cannot be expanded much faster than ore supplies ; and 
it would be wrong in this case to accept a policy which runs counter 
to French wishes. On the question of dismantling, the Germans are 
sensitive to a point which not so many months ago would have aroused 
suspicions of their ultimate intentions in the matter of arms produc- 
tion, but the fact remains that their wishes cannot be entirely 
ignored, if only because Mr. Hoffman has again arrived in Europe 
and is anxious to make changes in the reparations programme. A 
certain haste to forget about reparations runs through all American 
policy since the war. Germans know this. Western Germans also 
know that the steady improvement in their production, and their 
growing support for the Western, policy in Berlin are factors which 
cannot be ignored. And out of all this must arise a new relationship 
between Germany and the Western Powers. 


The Case of Mr. Sylvester 


The monstrous sentence of seven years’ imprisonment passed by 
a Jewish court in Jerusakem on a British subject, Mr. Sylvester, is 
a political gesture which is not likely to encourage a rapid recognition 
of Israel by the British Government. Mr. Sylvester is an official 
of the Jerusalem Electric Corporation, one of the five Englishmen 
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kidnapped by Jewish terrorists on July 6th, subsequently handed 
over to Hagana and tried on a charge of espionage. The only point 
established—and it had already been freely admitted—was that the 
Englishmen in question had kept in touch with other groups of 
Englishmen in the city by means of radio. No doubt the case would 
have been dropped fairly early on if it had not been for the 
atmosphere of neurotic Anglophobia from which all Jewish Palestine, 
and Jerusalem in particular, has been suffering. As it was, four of 
the accused were acquitted. The anomalies of the case are almost 
too obvious to need pointing out. Even if the Jewish Provisional 
Government Lad any valid claim to jurisdiction in Jerusalem, the 
manner of the arrest, the nature of the charge, and the sentence itself 
would still be an outrage on justice. The episode is, in its way, 
as clear an indication as the murder of Count Bernadotte of the 
powerful influence which the terrorist mentality has in the life and 
policy of the Jewish State. 


Mr. Truman Does It Again 


There was never much to be said for Mr. Truman, as President 
of the United States. From his first brusque cutting-off of Lend- 
Lease, at the first moment permitted by the letter of the law, to his 
disastrous personal interventions to force through the partition plan 
for Palestine and recognise the Israeli Government, and on to his 
abortive attempt last week to send Chief Justice Vinson as his 
personal envoy to Mr. Stalin, he has shown a combination of bad 
judgement and rash action which would be dangerous anywhere. 
But in a President at a critical moment for international politics, 
for the United: States, for his party, and for himself, it was fatal. 
No swing of the pendulum can save him now. If there were two 
things that were absolutely clear about the international situation 
they were that there must be no disturbance of the close unity of 
the Western Powers and that personal approaches to Mr. Stalin 
have done no good. Mr. Truman failed to see both things. It was 
essential that the United States, at this early stage in its full partici- 
pation in the affairs of the world, should give no country cause to 
suspect infirmity of purpose in American foreign policy or weakness 
in the bi-partisan front. Mr. Truman did not realise that. If the 
Democratic Party was not to forfeit its last chance of making a good 
show at the Presidential Elections, and if Mr. Truman was to preserve 
the last remnant of hope of personal success, it was essential that he 
should not again lay himself open to accusations of subordinating 
wider issues to a petty pursuit of party advantage. But Mr. Truman 
did it again. The damage he did in Paris may perhaps be repaired. 
Mr. Marshall’s own integrity and firmness are not impaired, least of 
all by his loyal attempt to cover the President’s mistake. But time 
will now have to be spent on repair work which would have been 
better applied to solid reconstruction of the fabric of peace. 


The Dollar Balance 


The central point of Monday’s Treasury statement on the dollar 
balance was that in the three months ended September 3oth the 
sterling area paid out £76,000,000 more, in gold and dollars, than it 
received. In the welter of statistical comparisons that central point 
must never be forgotten—an adverse balance of £76,000,000. Never- 
theless comparisons really do brighten the picture. In the first 
quarter of this vear the deficit was nearly twice as big—{147,000,000. 
And the balance of dollars now due to this country under E.R.P. is 
more than enough to wipe out the deficit altogether, always provided 
that we are able to find suitable goods on which to spend the 
dollars due. The Treasury, with that bright optimism which—much 
against traditional character—it now brings to the subject of the 
balance of payments, has called this “ an exceedingly happy position.” 
It is not quite that. But it woud be perfectly true to say that the 
past six months or so have revealed a very promising tendency in 
the dollar balance. If the tendency is maintained then a happy 
position should be reached some time next year—a position in which 
the gold and dollar income of the sterling area would equal its gold 
and dollar outgoings without the support of E.R.P. But it is stl 
a big “if.” The recent progress towards a healthy balance has been 
to a considerable degree achieved by economies in dollar 
expenditure by the members of the sterling area. There is not much 
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scope for further cuts of this nature. The substantial rise in British 
exports in the past year has also helped ; but such a rise cannot be 
maintained without a corresponding rise in total production, of 
which there have been few signs lately. And the E.R.P. Santa Claus 
will not always be there. A cold dawn is coming in which he will 
be revealed as an ordinary parent insisting that certain of the gifts 
shall be passed on to the poorer countries of Europe and Pointing 
out that about a quarter of this year’s E.R.P. allocation to Britain 
was not a gift anyway, but a loan. If the British dollar account is 
soundly balanced when that time comes then the position really wil] 
be happy. But several years of hard work must come first, 


Dawn at Transport House 


Those ordinary citizens who, taking the need for increased pro- 
duction as a matter of course, were shocked at Tuesday’s statement 
by the T.U.C. that there is still a great deal of rank-and-file resist- 
ance to the whole idea, will do well to recall that it was less than 
two months ago that the General Council itself finally stated its 
policy without reserve. It then said, in its report to the Margate 
Congress, that it was generally recognised that improved standards 
depended on greater output, and that an increase in productivity 
was possible. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the T.U.C. 
leaders were not stating a platitude, but announcing an important 
development in trade union policy. Two months are not much by 
the normal union standards, but between the publication of the 
annual report and Tuesday’s announcement on plans for increasing 
productivity, much progress has evidently been made. In denounc- 
ing what it calls the “opposition complex” and declaring that the 
responsibilities as well as the benefits of control must now be 
accepted, the T.U.C. is saying goodbye to its long and hard struggle 
for power and turning to the proper use of that power. The con- 
version is belated but none the less welcome. Moreover, there is 
some reason to hope that it will be thorough. Already in proposing, 
in conjunction with the British Institute of Management, to educate 
union officers in the latest production techniques, and to invite 
management experts to address its regional advisory committees, 
the T.U.C. is leading something like a revolution. It was not so 
long ago that the very idea of scientific management, with its con- 
comitant time and motion studies, was anathema to all trade 
unionists. It is still deeply distrusted by many of them. But at 
last an attempt is being made to remove that distrust. 


> 


President of Columbia 


It is still a disappointment to many Americans that General 
Eisenhower preferred the Presidency of Columbia University to 
that of the United States, but it is a good deal easier to understand 
his choice after studying the speech he made at his installation on 
Tuesday. It was a speech which deserves as much attention in this 
country as it has received in America, not so much because he 
voiced any new ideas about higher education, but because he 
restated fundamental truths with a new emphasis and simplicity. 
“From the smallest school to a university as great as Columbia,” 
said the General, “ general education for citizenship must be the 
common and first purpose of them all.” Remarks such as this have 
often been taken as the text for complicated courses in citizenship, 
but the General was thinking of much more than teaching people 
about the vote or local government. His belief is that universities 
should be institutions which automatically, by their structure and by 
the nature of their curricula, develop the idea of human freedom. 
General Eisenhower was anxious not to give the impression that 
he is one of those who consider research profitless and specialisation 
a danger ; he would only urge the universities to keep in the front 
of their attention the danger which threatens them through the 
growth of the secular State. The ideas of freedom, as we know them, 
owe a great debt for their survival and growth to the universities 
of the West; but the old battles for freedom of thought and 
expression will have to be fought all over again by the generauon 
which formed General Eisenhower’s student audience. It may well 
be that, as President of the largest of America’s universities, General 
Eisenhower will be able to exercise almost as profound an influence 
on his country’s future as if he had chosen the risk of politics. 
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RUSSIA AT PARIS 


“ E ought,” said Mr. Churchill in his speech to the Con- 

servative Conference at Llandudno on Saturday, “to 
bring matters to a head and make a final settlement.” The 
reference, of course, was to relations with Russia, and it is a 
sufficient index of the intractability of the situation that the Con- 
servative leader should have been able to suggest nothing more 
specific than that. If anything, indeed, Mr. Churchill was too 
specific. A proposal to “bring matters to a head” can too easily 
be twisted by Soviet propaganda into a proposal to launch a 
preventive war, the more so since at least one American paper has 
put that gloss on it. It is, of course, perfectly certain that Mr. 
Churchill meant nothing of the kind. As Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
echoing what Mr. Bevin had said a fortnight earlier, declared 
emphatically at the Palais Chaillot on Wednesday, we have no 
intention and no desire to interfere in any legitimate Russian 
activity. In any case the idea of war is so utterly abhorrent to 
every Western nation, compelled though the West is to see 
sharply to its defences, that no one with a shred of honesty or a 
shred of sanity could read anything of the nature of a threat into 
Mr. Churchill’s words. But what is meant by “ bringing matters 
to a head” and “ making a final settlement” remains a baffling 
question. It is hard to see how they can be brought more to a 
head short of war, and so far as making a final settlement goes, 
that is precisely what the United Nations is attempting today and 
what Mr. Bevin and the two other Foreign Ministers have been 
attempting for three years. It is always possible that events may 
take some sudden turn in Paris. Failing that no policy other than 
the policy the Allies are pursuing already presents itself. 

In such a situation as prevails today it has usually to be 
admitted that there is both right and wrong on both sides. This 
time that cannot honestly be said. Mr. Churchill himself 
admirably described the hope and confidence and the cordiality 
towards Russia that animated all Russia’s allies at the end of the 
war. They had forgotten the pact with Hitler. They had 
forgotten the violation of the pact with Poland. They hoped 
that the Powers that had achieved victory in war would, in the 
same unity, secure the stability of peace, that Russia would take 
her due place among the foremost in the constructive tasks 
belonging to that peace, that she would have free access to every 
ocean and unstinted supplies of the raw materials she needed. 
Even today, after all that has happened, after Russia’s cumulative 
acts of hostility towards the Allies, after her consistent sabotage 
of the United Nations, after the proclamation of her intention to 
smash the Marshall Aid Plan, after the plain disclosure of her 
resolve to force on the Western States military preparations that 
must sensibly retard economic recovery, even today, as the 
Attorney-General convincingly emphasised at Paris, Russia has 
only to comport herself like a civilised State to bring security to 
the world and prosperity to herself. If her intentions are as pacific 
as M. Vyshinsky insists, why can Englishmen and Frenchmen not 
travel in Russia as any Russian can travel in England or France? 
Why cannot the statistics of Russia’s armed forces be published 
to the world as the statistics of Britain’s armed forces are? Why 
can there not be normal cultural interchange, British and French 
books and newspapers going to Russia as Russian newspapers and 
books are free to circulate in Britain and France? When, as 
answer to such questions, M. Vyshinsky simply denies that an 
iron curtain exists argument becomes mere futility. 

None the less it is for reasoned argument and discussion that 
the United Nations exists, and it is necessary to examine closely 
the interchanges at Paris in the hope of discovering any sign 
of relaxation of tension in any quarter. Three vital issues are 
oa the agenda—the blockade of Berlin by the Russians, the reduc- 


tion of armaments and international control of atomic energy. 
About the first little can yet be said. The matter is in the hands 
of the Security Council, whose six “ neutral” members are doing 
their utmost to find a compromise formula which both parties 
will accept. They would appear to have made some progress, but 
not yet enough. Russia clearly wants to resume Four-Power dis- 
cussions, though whether this is more than a device to get the ques- 
tion out of the hands of the Security Council may well be doubted. 
But the Western Powers will, rightly, enter on no such discussions 
till the blockade is lifted, nor accept any mere temporary sus- 
pension, after which the roads and railways might be closed again. 
The right of the Western Powers to share fully in the administra- 
tion of Berlin was established by agreement with Russia in 1944 
and confirmed in 1945; no derogation from that right can be 
accepted. On the other hand, once that is conceded by Russia, 
questions like the Berlin currency can be discussed objectively in 
accordance with the principles agreed between Marshal Stalin and 
the Western envoys on August 30th of this year. It is still con- 
ceivable that the Security Council will find some way of restoring 
the situation which existed on that date, but which was completely 
transformed in the course of the following week by the intransi- 
gence of Marshal Sokolovsky in Berlin. “ Simultaneity ” between 
a Four-Power meeting and the raising of the blockade should not 
be impossible to achieve without retreat or sacrifice of principles, 
but there has not been a syllable in any of M. Vyshinsky’s Paris 
speeches to suggest that Russia desires or intends any Berlin 
settlement. In those circumstances the Western Powers can do 
nothing but intensify their preparations for a continuance and 
expansion of the air-lift through the winter. 

It is in the other fields, limitation of armaments and control of 
atomic energy, that the Russian delegate has made what he regards 
as an advance. His proposals for a reduction of one-third in the 
land, sea and air armaments of each of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, and for the prohibition of all atomic 
weapons and the establishment of effective international control 
of both operations, are at present under detailed examination, but 
as they stand they promise little enough. If one Great Power, 
Russia, maintains forces far above her peace-time level, while 
the others have been moving back as fast as they could (till the 
latest crisis) towards peace-time level, it is plain that a proportional 
cut all round would leave Russia as predominant as ever. Reduc- 
tion of armaments is much to be desired, if only on economic 
grounds. It has, moreover, its value as evidence of good faith, 
as in the case of the reduction of the British and American and 
other fleets at Washington in 1922; but where no good faith exists 
attempts at limitation are not likely to lead far. In the matter of 
the atomic bomb M. Vyshinsky may appear to have gone a little 
further, but in fact no better plan is likely to be devised than 
that arrived at by all members of the Atomic Energy Commission 
except Russia herself and one satellite last spring, and Russia has 
made it abundantly clear that she intends to subject any decision 
regarding atomic energy to the veto of which she has made herself 
the recognised exponent on the Security Council. 

In all these matters hope must endure, even though confidence 
cannot. Meanwhile the policy for Western Europe is clear. 
The Marshall Aid plan is yielding results equal to, if not 
above, expectation, as Mr. Paul Hoffman has opportunely 
assured the American people. Everything must be done to increase 
that success and to frustrate Russian attempts, direct and indirect, 
to wreck the plan. And defence plans must be carried through 
with more vigour than has been displayed yet. There can be 
no question whatever of an attack on Russia. Suggestions made in 
some quarters in America that Russia should be driven back 
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within her own frontiers must be resisted unequivocally. Russia 
is in Eastern Germany of right, and in other countries of Eastern 
Europe by titles which may not bear c'ose examination but cannot 
be effectively challenged now. If Russia ordains that Europe shall 
be divided, Western Europe can be self-sufficient and even pros- 
perous ; it is Eastern Europe that will suffer. Whether Russia 
projects war no man outside the Kremlin can say, but it is the 
business, and the urgent business, of Western Europe to make 
itself so strong that even the Kremlin autocrats would realise that 
aggression was too dangerous. But time presses. What needs 
doing must be done quickly. The organisation of the Brussels 
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Treaty Powers’ General Staff under Field-Marshal Montgomery 
and the energy with which its work is being begun, is of the bese 
omen. The Commonwealth Conference, with all the opportunities 
it offers of imparting information, cementing co-operation and 
concerting plans, is a factor of the first importance, and its signifi. 
cance may be greatly increased if Mr. St. Laurent, when he comes 
to replace Mr. Mackenzie King, brings with him his scheme for a 
voluntary mutual defence pact within the United Nations. 
Finally it means much that the political conflict in the United 
States will be over in three weeks. Events are not moving in 
the best way, but they are not moving in a bad way. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OME of the complications of commercial broadcasting are 

instructively indicated by President Truman’s experience at the 
end of last week over the proposed despatch of Chief Justice Vinson 
to Moscow as a special envoy. The principal radio circuits, it 
appears, were told to stand by for an important non-political 
announcement. by the President “free of cost””—meaning that the 
President would not expect to pay for the time allotted to him. But 
is it conceivable that the President of the United States should 
ever have to pay for time on the radio ? Mostly certainly, for Mr. 
Truman, as well as being President, is at the same time Democratic 
candidate at the forthcoming elections, and no radio corporation is 
going to permit anyone to broadcast campaign speeches free. In this 
case the corporations seem té have declined to accept the official 
assurance that the speech would be non-political, and insisted on 
knowing in advance what it was going to be about anyway. That, 
I gather, was how the facts about the Vinson project leaked out. In 
the end, of course, there was no breadcast, because the project was 
dropped. Whether, if there had been, payment would have been 
demanded remains in doubt. The B.B.C., with its fixed ration of 
party broadcasts, does these things much better. It would be 
interesting to know, by the way, whether President Roosevelt had to 
pay for his “ Fireside talks.” 


* . 7 * 


The case of Mr. Arthur Horner, the miners’ leader, is singular. 
Mr. Horner is a Communist; there is no disguise or concealment 
about that. But he has worked with complete sincerity to improve 
coal-production in this country. I have never found anyone who 
doubted that. At the same time, as a Communist, he is dead against 
the Marshall Plan, and much more concerned to see it fail than 
succeed. To that extent he must sympathise with the Communist- 
inspired strikes in France, directed very largely against the Marshall 
Plan. But Mr. Horner is the servant of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, which has declared itself by a decisive majority in 
favour of the Plan. In those rather embarrassing circumstances 
Mr. Horner has flown to Paris to confer with the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, which is engineering the French strikes, 
including the French miners’ strike. What will come of that remains 
to be seen. So does Mr. Horner’s attitude about the possible 
supply of coal by this country to help France out in her extremity. 
And when Mr. Horner stays in Paris to plan with French Com- 
munists, absenting himself from the first meeting of the new joint 
Coal Output Committee in London, very serious questions arise. 

* * . * 

Certain events have got me interested in the Philosophical Society 
of England, a body of which I know little, but of which it might 
be instructive to know more. Whitaker has no more to say of it than 
that its secretary is the Rev. Henry Thompson, who lives at 
Twickenham—and he is none other than the gentleman whom I 
mentioned as the recipient of the honorary degree of Ph.D. from 
the Académie et Université Internationale, run under the joint 
auspices of Mr. Henry Chellew and an unidentifiable Prince Eugéne, 
Duke of Athens. How Mr. Thompson comes to be “ Rev.” I am 
not clear, though he appears to have been once a lay reader in the 
Church of England. Further research reveals the fact that the 
President of this learned body is the Rev. Isaac Hartill, D.D., LL.D. 


These degrees, I take it, have been acquired late in life, for Mr. 
Hartill, when he retired from the Congregational ministry in 1935, 
appeared to enjoy no such distinctions. But Mr. Hartill lives in an 
aura of degrees. His Philosophical Society fairly drips with them. 
Here, for example, are the officials of the Northern Branch of the 
Society: H. B. Martin, Esq., F.Ph.S. (Eng.), F.B.O.A. (not Orthodox 
Academy, surely ?), P.R.S.A.; P. W. L. Brown, Esq., F.Ph.S.(Eng.), 
F.R.S.A., M.R.S.L., while the Newtonian Society, of which the 
versatile Mr, Hartill is also President, rejoices in a Vice-President, 
Mr. L. M. Parsons, who is D.I.C., D.Sc., LL.D., F.G.S., and 
F.Ph.S., no less. And to think of the years and the money some of 
us spent on a mere meagre B.A. There is not much sans le savoir 
about these philosophes. 
. * * * 

The conference of Liberal editors that has been held in London 
this week has, I should judge, been very valuable. The editors, 
twenty-four of them, have come from thirteen different countries, 
and some of them, like M. Erkko, of Finland, occupy vantage-points 
of peculiar strategic importance for a journalist. The most 
important of the older papers represented was the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung. with its fine literary tradition, and that notable French 
provincial journal La Dépéche de Toulouse. Nothing could have 
been more impressive than the speech, at a dinner given by the 
News Chronicle on Tuesday, by the editor and proprietor of the 
Dépéche, M. Albert Sarraut, a former Prime Minister of France. 
In quiet, unimpassioned tones he told of what he had to contend 
against during the Vichy régime, how later his brother and colleague 
was murdered and he himself thrown into a concentration camp, 
while the paper itself was seized by the Communists, from whom 
it has only recently been recovered. To the British editors, whose 
chief sufferings have been from paper-shortage, that restrained 
recital in a hotel dining-room made a profound effect. 


* * * * 


An arresting example of the folly, almost the mendacity, of judging 
a business by the dividends on its nominal capital, znd on that basis 
demanding a higher tax on profits, is provided by the balance-sheet 
of the well-known Brightside Foundry C€o., of Sheffield, which 
holds its annual meeting next week. Its nominal capital is £450,000 
in 1,800,000 ordinary shares of §s. each. On these it is paying a 
dividend of 50 per cent.—2s. 6d. There are also £50,000 of prefer- 
ence shares. But hundreds of thousands have been ploughed back 
into the business, with the result that its present assets are valued 
at £1,586,675. How takings are actually divided, in percentages, is 
strikingly shown in this table: 


Materials used 62.4 per cent. 


Wages, Salaries and Insurance 27.9 x . 
Taxation 4.6 ,, 
Depreciation and rep!acement reserve 3 
Dividends (net) 2.0 
Retained in business 8 


Yet someone is perfectly capable of getting up in the House of 

Commons, pointing out that this firm is paying the shocking divi- 

dend of 50 per cent., and demanding that the profits tax be doubled. 
JANUS. 
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FRENCH TROUBLES 


By D. R. GILLIE 


RENCH politics have become depressingly seasonal. This 
autumn as last autumn working-class patience has worn 
thin. This autumn like last autumn the Government’s desire to 
reduce the budgetary deficit and the strain on the Treasury has 
led it to put up the price of goods and services supplied by 
nationalised industries which were not paying their way, at the 
very moment when the rise in the cost of such foodstuffs as meat 
and wine have exacerbated opinion. This autumn as last autumn 
comprehensible discontent is being exploited by the Communists 
in a strike movement with political aims. This autumn as last 
autumn the Government is weak, with a bare majority in the 
Assembly and probably less than a majority in the country. It is 
not a cheerful prospect. It cannot be said that the differences of 
the present situation as compared with last year’s make it appear 
much better than do the resemblances. Still there are differences, 
which is to say that the situation is evolving, that it is not merely 
a vicious circle. 

The Communist Party seems to be more careful than it was about 
the discipline and orderliness of strikes. It seems to feel that 
working-class opinion is on the whole opposed to violence, and 
even in most professions disinclined to enter on long strikes. It, 
or rather the Communist-led C.G.T., has therefore adopted in 
most cases the policy of calling for a protest strike of limited dura- 
tion. No doubt this is in part due to the need to hold manoeuvres 
before entering upon a major struggle. Last year’s strikes left the 
less militant workers with their confidence in the strike weapon 
badly shaken. The schism in the C.G.T.,* the creation of the 
Socialist-led C.G.T.F.O., the strength in many industries of the 
Catholic-led C.F.T.C., have imade it necessary for the C.G.T. leaders 
to go slow. But even though there are signs that the C.G.T. now 
feels it has recovered much of its strength, its increased caution 
remains noteworthy. In its most important venture, the coal strike, 
which was not called as a strike of limited duration but as a 
fight to the finish, the C.G.T. leaders were at pains to hold a 
referendum instead of sweeping the mines into action after meetings 
at which a mere show of hands was called for. The coal strike 
started dourly, stubbornly, but with singularly little excitement. 
The Government succeeded in avoiding the gas and electricity strike 
by negotiation, although in these two industries, as in the mines, 
the unions were Communist-led. It takes more work and more 
diplomacy to launch a strike than last year. 

But this lack of fire corresponds to a general lowering of the 
temperature in France, a failure of confidence and an almost dis- 
quieting pacifism. It is only too easy today in France to represent 
any policy which involves standing firm in face of Russia as war- 
mongering. Communist propaganda can thus associate Marshall 
aid, not with hope of recovery, but with fear of being utilised by 
“American Imperialism ” as ill-armed cannon-fodder, while France 
itself becomes a battlefield in which it is convenient to fight but 
which there is no obligation to defend. In consequence, this year 
the political objectives of the Communist trade-union leaders have 
been stated much more frankly than in 1947. Of the two Com- 
munist organisations in France, the party proper and the trade 
unions of the C.G.T., it was the latter that was the first to issue a 
statement declaring that France would never fight Russia. The 
argument is perpetually used that the Government can meet the 
workers’ demands without difficulty by cutting down military ex- 
penditrure. As so often, the Socialists have improvidently offered 
the Communists an excellent argument by themselves provoking 
the fall of the Schuman Government over a demand for a reduction 
of military credits. 

The C.G.T. and Communist Party declarations denouncing war 
with the Soviet Union as monstrous in any circumstances have 
aroused in other parties the comment that might be expected— 
namely, that they prove once and for all that the Communists are 
the agents of Moscow rather than citizens of France. The Com- 

* Confédération Générale du Travail; C.G.T, Force Ouvriére ; 
Confédération Frangaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens. 
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munists, it is true, are careful to suggest that France is being asked 
to fight as the ally of a restored Nazi Germany. But even without 
this gloss the general statement of Communist opposition to war 
with Russia would not necessarily startle or shock the French 
workman, and it has the advantage that its critics appear to be 
arguing in favour of such a war. At this point all the stories which 
were beginning to be forgotten, of atrocities and license during the 
first months of Soviet occupation of Germany, turn to the advantage 
of Communist propaganda. For who would wish to expose France 
to that for an American interest? In this respect, therefore, a 
certain softness and timidity in French opinion at the present junc- 
ture plays into the Communist hands. 

At the other extreme of the political spectrum the Gaullists, 
and in particular their leader, have become much more violent in 
their attacks on the present régime. as if inspired by a growing 
sense of urgency to replace it with something else. They simul- 
taneously denounce the Government for weakness, and do their best 
to undermine its authority even when it is serving national and 
not party interests. The Gaullists, and the General in particular, 
have no reason to love M. Jules Moch, the Socialist Minister of the 
Interior, but they have some substantial reasons to respect him 
as a man who has shown great courage in defending the Republic 
against the Communists, in reorganising the police and in checking 
disorder. Yet the General has chosen to push his quarrel with 
him to the point of referring to him as “ the personage representing 
the so-called Government in the so-called Parliament.” The per- 
formance of the Governments of the Fourth Republic up to date 
has not been such that anyone has the right to reject a priori the 
Gaullist argument, that things cannot improve until the present 
constitution has been reformed and new elections have been held, 
It is reasonable, however, to ask them how France is to be governed 
in the meanwhile, and how they propose to deal, when they do come 
into power, with those elements whose opposition to themselves 
they are engaged in intensifying. 

Even if the Gaullists were to achieve the sweeping majority that 
they believe would be theirs, their contempt for their opponents 
and their pronouncements on such questions as trade unions have 
already assured them a bitterly recalcitrant opposition. The 
General’s constitutional proposals (which are far from clear with 
regard to the essential question of the relations of the Government 
to the President and to the Parliament) were put forward in a speech 
at Bayeux in 1946, which offer2d them as an alternative to a drift 
from governmental impotence into dictatorship. That the General 
himself is sincere in believing that he is offering not dictatorship 
but an alternative to it is certain. But it looks increasingly as if, 
as a result of his own actions and those of his opponents, he would 
have no choice but to act as a dictator if he did come into power. 

Between the General and the Communists is the chipped and 
dusty parliamentary régime of the Fourth Republic that was so 
recently brand new and associated with genuine though not very 
enthusiastic hopes. Is it possible for a régime which inspires so 
little confidence, to pull France out of her present plight, to 
stabilise her economy in spite of the determined sabotage of the 
Communists, and the parliamentary republic in spite of the resolute 
hostility of the Gaullists? Indeed, is the present constitution, 
which differs from that of the Third Republic principally by its 
designers’ attempts to repress symptoms without regard for their 
causes, a suitable basis for French political life. 

The present régime in fact survives because the average Com- 
munist voter prefers it to a Gaullist Government just as the average 
supporter of the General prefers it to a Communist one. No one 
who looks at it can suppose that in itself it provides a solution for 
France’s problems, but its survival suggests that neither of its 
rivals has solved the problem of an alternative basis for French 


political life. The present régime at least leaves more doors open 


on to the future. This is not a sufficient justification if the Queuille 
Government fails to solve any of the immediately urgent problems, 
but it should not be forgotten that this Government and this régime 
stand for traditions and ideas in France which are much greater 
than thete actual representatives and which have not altogether 
lost their power to inspire. 
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Ministers as They Are 
IV.—_GEORGE —TOMLINSON 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
Mr. Williams coniributes today the fourth and last of his character 
sketches of certain Ministers. Tlie view he takes in each case is, 
of course, his own, not necess@rily “ The Spectator’s.” The purpose 
of the articles is to portray Ministers not known personally to most 
readers as they appear to a Labour writer well acquainted with them, 


REMEMBER meeting George Tomlinson one day when the 
Communists were busy inciting the London squatters to invade 
every unoccupied block of flats and offices they could find, and it 
seemed for a moment as though the Government faced a crisis which 
it would be difficult to bring to an end without riot and public 
disorder. He was then Minister of Works, he was under heavy 
attack and he had cause to look as thoughtful as he was when I 
ran into him. “Hello,” I said. “How do you feé! about things ? ” 
“T’m like t’ Methodist Minister,” he said. “Rain washed out t 
Sunday School treat on t’ Saturday and on t’ Sunday church was 
nearly empty and there wasn’t enough in the collection to make it 
worth counting. So when he go up in t’ pulpit he said: ‘Oh Lord, 
these are difficult times. We have faith, O Lord, but we cannot in 
all honesty thank thee for what tha’s done for us this week. Tha’s 
putting a strain on us Lord. Nevertheless Lord we trust thee. We 
know tha’s fair-minded. We know thee’ll see to it Congregationalists 
come off worse in t’ end.’ ” 

And I remember one Saturday afternoon at a new school for handi- 
capped children. George Tomlinson as Minister of Education had 
been asked to open it. It was a pioneer venture, but small. It was some 
way from London. No one had really expected that the Minister 
would be able to find time to come, or that he would stay long if 
he did. Instead, while the rain beat on the roof of the marquee in 
the garden and the canvas sides flapped noisily in the wind, George 
Tomlinson, his Lancashire accent adding its own humour, pathos 
and humanity to his words, talked for forty minutes or more about 
children, about his own childhood, about the family of children 
he had to look after as Minister of Education, about the thirty or 
so children in this school. “But I didn’t come here to tell you 
you're doing a good job,” he said. “ Anybody that’s working with 
children knows they’re doing that. They don’t ever need anybody 
to tell them that. And when its children that are handicapped— 
well there’s nowt better anybody could be doing in the world. I 
came to hear what you have to say. So sit down and tel] me.” 

I remember, too, talking to an American newspaper man who 
was on a visit here and who was worried about anti-British feeling 
in the States and also by what he felt was a pretty wide misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the British Socialist movement. “You know 
what I'd like to do,” he said. “I'd like to wrap your George Tomlin- 
son up ina parcel and take him back home with me. We’ve nothing 
like him in the States. Our Labour leaders don’t come that way. 
And I'd like to fix up a party for some of the folks who think nobody 
whose ancestral tree doesn’t go back to William the Conqueror has 
a chance in your country and some of the others who think you're 
going Communist, and when the talk was getting hot Id like to 
unwrap George and say: ‘Here you are folks; here’s a British 
Take a good look at him. They don’t grow that way 
And when you've finished looking start talking all 





Socialist. 
outside Britain. 
over again.’” 

I remember. . . . That is the difficulty. As soon as one begins 
to write about George Tomlinson one begins to remember stories— 
his own stories with their dry Lancashire humour which is so integral 
a part of the man himself, stories that others tell of that immense 
Lancashire capacity of his for being himself wherever he happens 
to be or whatever the company in which he finds himself. My 
American friend said, “They don’t grow that way outside Britain.” 
He should have said “outside Lancashire.” 

You can see many men like George Tomlinson streaming from a 
football match on a Saturday afternoon in any Lancashire mill- 
town, or sitting in judgement at Old Trafford when it is summer- 
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time even in Manchester, or studying the lie of the bowling-green 
in a public park. 

George Tomlinson could come from nowhere but Lancashire 
When you see him you know at once that he could only have been 
born in one of the cotton towns. And you could make a shrewd 
guess also that he came from chapel folk. 

He was in fact born at the little mill town of Rishton fifty-eight 
years ago. His father was a weaver and a Wesleyan ; his christened 
names were John Wesley, so that there shou!d be no doubt about it 
It was, therefore, in the natural course of things that George Tom. 
linson went to the Rishton Wesleyan Day School and from there 
to the mill, beginning as a half-timer at 2s. 3d. a week when he was 
eleven. He did not want to stay in the mill. He wanted to be q 
Wesleyan minister. He knew that required more book-learning 
than he possessed, and when very soon the time came for him to 
leave school altogether he set to work to acquire more of it. There 
were five children younger than himself in the house. It was small, 
and until they were in bed there was neither place nor peace to study, 
He established for himself therefore an odd, and what must for a 
child have been a truly formidable and uncomfortable, timetable. 
Every afternoon he hurried home from the mill as soon as his shift 
was done, had tea and went to bed. At midnight his alarm-clock 
went off, and he got up, rubbed the sleep out of his eyes and worked 
at his books by the light of a lamp until five o’clock in the morning, 
when it was time to have breakfast and get ready for the mill again. 
So relentless a pursuit of knowledge deserved its reward. But it 
did not get it. He just failed in the examination that would have 
enabled him to train for the ministry. 

That story, even although lacking the happy ending that is the 
reward of hard work in all the best children’s stories, tells some- 
thing about George Tomlinson that is permanently true. Failure 
did not embitter him. I don’t think anything could. Instead, he 
found another way to do what he wanted. He stayed on at the 
mill, but he went on studying, and on Sundays he spoke at Wesleyan 
chapels as a lay preacher. He stayed in the mill for thirteen years, 
and almost every Sunday he gave his services to some Wesleyan 
chapel or another. Meanwhile he saved a bit of money, got married 
and then decided to buy a small shop in the neighbouring town 
of Farnworth. He ran his shop for twenty years, still active as a 
lay preacher on Sunday, and then because of his wife’s health gave 
it up and took on the job of secretary to the Rishton Weavers’ 
Association. Three years later the local Labour Party asked him 
to be candidafe at a by-election, and in 1938 at the age of forty- 
eight he entered Parliament for the first time. 

All this may seem an odd, indeed, more, an inappropriate, back- 
ground for a Minister of Education. There were many who thought 
it so when the Prime Minister chose him to succeed Ellen Wilkinson 
in February last year but he had, in fact, as the educational 
papers who were almost alone in wholeheartedly welcoming his 
appointment knew, very wide experience in local education. He had 
been chairman of his Local Education Committee for seven years; 
he had been a prominent member of joint committees of Local 
Education Authorities throughout the country; he knew a very 
great deal indeed of the problem of educational administration as it 
is to be seen from the vantage-point of the County and Municipal 
Authorities who have to administer the Education Act and put into 
practice its reforms. 

Yet although administrative knowledge is valuable and wide 
experience in Local Government of great advantage in a Ministry 
such as that of Education, which must work in the closest harmony 
with Local Authorities, a successful Minister clearly needs much 
more. What George Tomlinson took with him to the Ministry was 
certainly not learning in the scholastic sense, for, though as with many 
self-taught men before him his range of knowledge is much wider 
than one at first suspects, he has not and would not pretend to 
have the intellectual attainments of many of his predecessors. What 
he has brought to it, however, is something which perhaps the 
Ministry needed even more at this stage in its history—a passionate 
warmth of human understanding, an enthusiasm for the happiness 
and well-being of ordinary children, an understanding of the diffi- 
culties and problems of teachers faced with immense new demands 
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upon their time, their energy and their idealism by the requirements 
of the new Act, a quality of sincerity and what I can only describe 
as sheer goodness that communicates its warmth to all who meet 
him. He cares profoundly for education because he cares profoundly 
for people. He wants them to be happy ; wants them to be able to 
develop in their own best way, and he sees them all the t-me as 
people, never as numbers or groups but as individual children, 
individual teachers, individual men and women working on Local 
Authorities. That is his great gift—the power to comprehend the 
individual hidden away in the official report or the table of statistics 
and the power to communicate that comprehension to others. 


This is increasingly the age of the technician, of the man trained 
to government, of the economist and the expert. It may be that 
the George Tomlinsons of the world will have a diminishing part 
to play in the administration of the future ; that in the end they will 
be pushed aside by those who carry a heavier equipment of formal 
training than theirs. I do not know. Yet I cannot help thinking 
that it will be a bad day for England if it should ever happen that 
the George Tomlinsons disappear from public life, and I know that 
something living and profound will pass out of the Labour Party 
if the day should ever arrive when there is not a George Tomlinson 
or two somewhere in its inner counsels. » 


COMMONWEALTH AND RACE 


By HORACE ALEXANDER 
F the greatest political issue of the next fifty years is to be the 
race problem, as seems not unlikely, then the present Common- 
wealth Conference may be of decisive importance. Today, for the 
first time in the series of Commonwealth Conferences, the members 
of the conference are no longer all white men. Today, not only 
one but three Dominions are represented by men who stand for 
the coloured races. To be sure, the statesmen of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon are not negroes ; and the clash of colour is at its worst 
where white men and black men live together. But, even if the 
leaders of white humanity were to attempt to win South Asia to 
their “ side,” they would fail. Three years ago, when Mrs. Pandit, 
who, like her brother Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, could easily pass 
for a Mediterranean if she wished to, was appealing to America to 
sympathise with India’s struggle against British imperialism, I 
heard her tell a great San Francisco audience that “we blacks ” 
are fighting for human rights against “ you whites.” She and her 
brother and the other leaders of the new Asiatic Dominions have 
made up their minds that, so long as there is race-discrimination in 
the world, they will be on the side of the coloured man, the under- 
dog ; and the fact that India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma are now 
free and independent makes no difference. They still stand, in this 
major issue, just where they stood before. It is surely significant 
that, at the very moment when Pandit Nehru is in conference with 
his brothers, the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom, of Canada, 
Australia and the rest, a goodwill mission of Indian parliamentarians 
has gone to Ethiopia. Friendship to black Ethiopia; coldness 
towards white South Africa—such is free India’s world policy. 
What is all this going to mean to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations ? Some people seem already to have made up their minds 
that India has decided to cut all connection with the Common- 
wealth ; and that Pandit Nehru’s visit to London is intended as a 
rather elaborate form of farewell ceremony. I am satisfied that no 
such decision has yet been taken in India. It may come. It may 
even be right and good that it should come. But it will be neither 
right nor good if it comes with anger and alienation on one side 
or on both. Hitherto, the Commonwealth has been composed of 
peoples knit together either by ties of blood or of proximity. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, parts of South Africa, have been 
peopled largely by emigrants from Britain ; Ireland was Britain’s 
next-door neighbour. These several nations share, in greater or 
less degree, a common cultural and religious heritage, a common 
history, a common language. In population, not one of these can 
yet compare with the “ mother country.” 
How can India, Pakistan and Ceylon fit into this family ? 
England is not their “ mother-country ”; some Indians have kindly 
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suggested that she was more like the proverbial stepmother ; or, 
more picturesquely, that India, with her far more ancient culture, 
should be regarded as the “mother” of England. Can it be 
expected that three nations of largely alien culture, the one pre- 
dominantly Hindu, the second Muslim, the third largely Buddhist, 
can join a “Christian” family and become full members? Can 
an India of four hundred millions, a Pakistan of a hundred millions, 
walk in step with a far-off island people, alien in religion, culture, 
tradition and language, numbering only forty-five millions ? It 
sounds absurd. But is it? What can be said on the other side ? 

First of all, I doubt if it is yet recognised sufficiently, either in 
Britain or in India and Pakistan, that the political leaders of the 
three “brown Dominions” have made the distinctive qualities of 
the British political genius their own to a high degree. They have 
not soaked themselves in Shakespeare and Milton and Mill and 
Gladstone for nothing. They have not been through Oxford or 
Cambridge for nothing. They take the whole conception of a 
free society for granted, as we do. Their approach to politics 
(including the question of association with the Commonwealth) 
tends to be empirical, as it is with us. They do not ask so much: 
“Will it seem absurd from the point of view of geography, or 
ancient history, or cultural background ? ” but rather: “ What are 
the practical advantages and disadvantages ? Will it work? Are 
the practical reasons for retaining some special association with the 
British, in spite of the recent past, stronger than the reasons for 
breaking away?” To discuss politics with leading statesmen of 
India and Pakistan is to talk a familiar language, to sense a familiar 
climate. There are differences to be sure ; but, all things considered, 
the differences are less remarkable than the likenesses. 

Can we demonstrate to these Asian friends of ours, or can they 
assure themselves through their conversations with our statesmen, 
that there are other reasons for preserving the special connection, 
beyond that already described as a common climate of political 
thought ? There is surely much to be said for an economic accord. 
I have been assured by more than one Indian in recent months that 
British manufactures, British machinery and British goods of may 
kinds are preferred to American and other non-Indian goods, when- 
ever the prices are low enough. India and Pakistan will no doubt 
industrialise themselves rapidly ; but there is no reason why they 
should not get much of the machinery and plant that they need from 
a friendly Britain. Their need of food is paramount today. Their 
Asian neighbours cannot at the moment send all the rice that India 
needs. But Australia can help to rescue India from starvation by 
sending her surplus wheat stocks. Today Australia is showing an 
increasing desire for friendly relations with India. They are 
relatively near neighbours ; and Australia has few neighbours. 

Problems of defence may also hold some of the Commonwealth 
countries together, including India ; and, still more, a common con- 
cern for world peace. Peace, as never before, is the urgent need of 
Britain ; the alternative appears to be the certain obliteration of our 
great cities, the end of our national being. Free India, led to her 
freedom by Mahatma Gandhi, certainly aspires to be a peace-maker 
among the nations. She has not been able wholly to escape the 
military contagion of this war-torn world. The Kashmir fighting 
still continues. But I do not believe that the statesmen of any of 
these three new Dominions want to waste their energies by joining 
in a mad race of Asian re-armament, India appears to be one of 
the few independent countries that might even bring some fresh 
factor into the present struggle between the Soviet world and the 
“imperialist ” world of the West. Her present rulers have certainly 
no intention of lining up with Russia ; but neither do they want to 
identify themselves with Powers whose policy is still marred by 
race-discrimination or other forms of imperial domination. 

Whether India, Pakistan and Ceylon will all decide that there are 
sufficient reasons for remaining within the Commonwealth the next 
few weeks may show. We can trust our own statesmen to. assure 
them that there is only one class of membership ; that no attempt 
will be made to relegate them to a second-class type of membership. 
Full membership, meaning “independence plus something,” is 
available for them if they wish it. And if they have awkward 
questions to ask, such as how a republic might be fitted imto a 
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Commonwealth linked together formally by a common loyalty to 
the Crown, or whether the Commonwealth will continue to tolerate 
race-discrimination among its members, no doubt all these questions 
can be frankly discussed—there are ¥Vittues in “secret diplomacy,” 
provided the final outcome is to be published—and it may not be 
beyond the genius of the statesmen now gathered in London to find 
appropriate, even if not final, answers. The one blasphemy would 
be to assume in advance that the effort to find agreement is 
doomed to fail. If there is to be separation, let it be because all 
parties are convinced that it is the better course. But separation 
induced by a failure of courage or trust or imagination or 
magnanimity, especially if that failure comes from the British side, 
would be blasphemy against the present hope of world peace and 
the future hope of race harmony. It is a moment fraught with great 
expectation. 


TORIES TAKE STOCK 
By FRANCIS BOYD 

HE conference of the Conservative Party at Llandudno last 

week marks the beginning of the party’s fourth year in opposi- 
tion—the last full year before the general election if events follow 
anything like a normal course. By now the rate of recovery since 
1945 should be apparent, for if the party has failed to discover and to 
apply effective remedies it may be too late to fit itself for the next 
election. In attempting an estimate of the party’s strength, two 
factors have been discounted. The more important of these is the 
possibility of a national coalition in the event of war. Mr. Churchill’s 
speech at the end of the Llandudno conference, with its repeated 
pledges of Conservative support for all measures which the national 
safety demands, was fundamentally a coalition speech. But no party 
can carry on its daily life without assuming that it will provide the 
next Government. The second factor which has been discounted is 
the effect of the swing of the pendulum. Party managers must allow 
for it, and the weaker brethren may rely upon it, but, again, no party 
can carry on its daily life without assuming that it can gain support 
on its own programme. 
Mr. Churchill’s first sentence at Llandudno 
at the recovery of the party and the ceaseless progress and expan- 


nisation.” He is entitled to say so. The number of 


recorded satisfaction 





delegates at Llandudno was not only the largest in the history of the 


e history of any political 
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re members have been gained and a 
in election fund. At Blackpool in 1946 
the party leaders had the pleasant shock of finding the rank and file, 
and particularly the younger members, angry in defeat. It was a 
wholesome mood. The leaders wer: ordered to give the followers a 
message to justify a crusade. At Brighton the following year the 
efforts of the leaders were announced and endorsed, particularly by 
the younger delegates, who felt that the leaders had given solid proof 
of their activity. This year the main domestic news was of improved 
organisation. Most of the speeches from the body of the hall were 
made by young men and women, many of them prospective candi- 
dates, who constituted quite a formidable field army in some respects. 
They spoke effectively, showed themselves eager to make converts, 
and seemed, so far as one could judge, utterly convinced of the 
virtue of their cause. 

The Labour Party is aware that the Conservatives have built up 
a powerful body of workers whose zeal is at least as passionate and 
selfless as that of the Socialists. Omné cannot ignore a trace of 
violence at the extreme Right of the party, but it is not yet so great 
a nuisance to the Conservatives as the extreme Left is to the Labour 
Party. The central, constitutional position of the Conservatives 
cannot be questioned. The vigour of the Conservatives in the field, 
stimulated by the action of the leaders in issuing ammunition and in 
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improving organisation, reacts upon the leaders, who seem to feel 
capable of using this great mass of energy and loyalty for any 
purpose they choose, provided it is not too far removed from 
When Mr. ¢€ 


“The policy of the Conservz 


Conservative principles hurchill began a passage of his 
Llandudno speec! 
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party which you will allow me to pronoynce in your name ,. ,” one 


felt that almost anything might follow and would be accepted. 
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Similarly Mr. Eden’s insistence that such party phrases as “ property. 
owning democracy” must be shown to mean something suggested 
that he was challenging the older members of the party (with the 
support of the younger ones) to stretch their courage. The Vitality 
of the conference makes it possible that they may. 

The body of the party is sound and in hard training, but what of 
its mind? Mr. Churchill paid a handsome and deserved tribute 
to the work done by Mr. R. A. Butler, chairman of the Party’s 
policy and political advisory committee, in “ building our thoughts 
into an organised structure.” Mr. Harold Macmillan, too, is reported 
to have been a busy and acceptable guide in various constituency 
study-groups. There is no doubt that a great deal of politica] 
education is being attempted. Llandudno offered some test of the 
results so far achieved.’ It is proper to examine the aspects of Policy 
which primarily interested the rank and file, and to deduce from them 
the message which the voter would hear proclaimed with the greatest 
conviction if there were an election now. Would such a message 
persuade the waverer ? Would it answer all the major questions 
likely to be troubling the elector ? 


The most absorbing of all subjects in the minds of the delegates 
was the danger of Communism. Lady Davidson, the Member for 
Hemel Hempste&d, expressed quite simply all the elements that, in 
varying degree, are combined in the Conservative view of Communism 
—“ alien doctrines directed at the overthrow of our beloved country.” 
Hostility to Communism in this country is a rising flood, and the 
loyal Conservative may think it natural to pour his emotions into 
it. Llandudno was deluged in emotion, and in the outpouring many 
delegates must have found swept away in their own minds such 
distinctions as they have been able to identify between Communism 
and social democracy. This is imprudent. One of the first 
duties of a party is to know its opponents. Psychological warfare, 
designed to split opposition, is based on a careful study of facts, 
Moreover in this matter of Communism and Socialism the Conserva- 
tive record since the end of the First World War has left an 
impression, perhaps even on some of the floating voters, that thg 
party’s attitude is dictated more by the fear of losing privilege than 
by faith in an alternative and more equitable order of society. 

Mr. David Eccles is one of the more influential younger Conserva- 
tives who have realised the importance of establishing a positive 
case. The danger for the Conservatives is that over-statement of 
their feelings about Socialism will antagonise the non-affiliated public. 
Whether the Conservatives like it or not, they should allow for the 
fact that there is a difference between Communism and social 
democracy, and that many good citizens who are in no sense 
totalitarian may still see in Socialism a hope for a better way of life, 
The party might profitably study Mr. Francis Williams’s recent 
analysis of the composition of the British Labour movement in 
The Triple Challenge.. The party might be reminded that Mr. 
Harold Laski, the mere mention of whose name makes any Con- 
servative audience shiver, has himself exposed the tactics of the 
Communists in The Secret Battalion, a pamphlet written for the 
Labour Party just over two years ago. If the Conservatives do not 
equip themselves intellectually in this respect they will lay them- 
selves open once again to the kind of humiliation they suffered, 
largely for the same reason, in 1945. 


Imperialism was the second great interest of the conference, and, 
to judge from delegates’ speeches and from their reception, it is 
imperative that the issue of the promised “Imperial charter” by 
Mr. Butler’s committee should not long be delayed. Conservative 
response to the motion of Imperialism is profound, genuine and 
muddled. Mr. Oliver Stanley himself had to tell the delegates to 
use their heads as well as their hearts. Many delegates still seem 
to use the phrase “ British Empire” to include the members of the 
Commonwealth. This may be carelessness, but it would not be 
popular overseas. They talk at times as though the Commonwealth 
consisted solely of Conservative States. They ignore the importance 
of the fact that Canada is outside the sterling area. They forget 
that Britain was not the only member of the Commonwealth to sigB 
the Geneva trade ueaty. It would be prudent of the Conservative 
Central Office to despatch at once an alert observer to each of the 
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Commonwealth territories with orders to report back in three 


months’ time. 

Communism and Imperialism brought together the themes of 
foreign pelicy and defence. Mr. Eden and Mr. Churchill were 
quite precise in defining the party’s foreign policy, which certainly 
commands general support, despite some waverers on United Europe. 
But substantially this policy is the same as that being followed by 
the Government. On defence, Conservatives 2re right to expect that 
many electors would prefer Mr. Churchill’s management to that of 
Labour Ministers. 

The third concern of the conference was to limit State control as 
quickly and thoroughly as possible. This interest virtually covers 
the whole of the home front. The Conservatives want to be free of 
restrictions and controls, and many who are not Conservative would 
support such relief. But how much is possible ? De-nationalisation ? 
The conference finally endorsed the cautious statement contained 
in the Industrial Charter, but only after a struggle with those who 
wanted a drastic unscrambling of eggs. A restoration of all the 
former powers of Local Authorities ? A delegate had to remind the 
conference that it was Mr. Butler’s Education Act which abolished 
“Part III” authorities, and that County Councils were popularly 
elected assemblies. There is clearly still much work to be done by 
Mr. Butler’s committee. 


ROUGH JUSTICE IN HUNGARY 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


VISIT to Hungary in 1948 after an interval of nine years 
A provides one with a great deal of food for thought. Gone 
is that upper-class languor, interspersed as it used to be witl 
passionate outbursts of revisionist talk. Hardly a whisper of re- 
In the former haunts of aristocratic 


be seen, except in a few shop- 


visionism reaches one’s ears now. 
elegance there is scarcely a hat to 
windows, and women of all classes go quickly about their business. 
The other day I watched a good-looking young woman get on to a 
bus defiantly carrying an exceedingly expensive skin handbag and 
wearing shoes to match, but she showed a season-ticket to the con- 
ductor, for she, too, is a “worker” today. In the old days the 
peasants looked scared when one was taken by the “gentry” to 
Today they put up a show of welcome to their 
The old servility 


visit the village. 
Communist masters in whose charge one comes. 
has gone, and one may even hear unafraid protests. 

After being drawn into the war on the losing side, Hungary was 
subjected to a devastating occupation by her German ally. She 
then became a major battle-ground in the last phases of the war 
between Germany and Russia, and a last German stand meant a six 
weeks’ siege of Buda, which was reduced to ruins in the process. 
After that came the Russian occupation, famine, inflation, reparations. 
An impressively competent régime stabilised the currency in 1946 and 
inaugurated a strictly deflationary monetary policy. By now recon- 
struction has made strides in both town and country, and villages 
whose animals had been wiped out seem to have recovered. 

It has not been a matter of merely tidying up. In addition, funda- 
mental problems have been tackled. For twenty-five years it had 
been generally agreed that the large estates should be divided up 
and the landless labourers receive land, but the responsible people 
never managed to do more than agree about it. As early as March, 
1945, a serious measure for the redistribution of land was decreed, 
and indeed speedily carried out. Even then, it is generally felt, only 
the presence of the Russian Army made this vital reform possible. 
The root problem of Hungary, as of most of the East European 
countries, is chronic over-population on the land, and its only visible 
solution an intensified industrialisation which can attract and employ 
the surplus agrarian population. Hitler was really the greatest enemy 
these peasant populations could have, since he was determined to 
Keep them on the land and to concentrate the industrial activity of 
the Continent within Germany. Hungarian industry was further 

eveloped than that of several of her neighbours, but it was only 
with the 1947 Three-Year Plan that changes on a scale to make 
Possible the solution of her population problem were initiated. There 
plenty of hitches, but on the whole, and propaganda apart, 
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the Hungarians are certainly keeping up with their programme and 
getting ahead of it here and there. ‘ 

It is true that food has become more plentiful in Hungary recently 
and utility clothes available; nevertheless, prices are high and life 
is hard, and the best things must be manufactured for export, because 
Hungary depends to a large extent upon imported raw materials for 
her industries. There are at least two other kinds of discontent— 
that of the champions of reform by consent and that of the peasants as 
a whole. In the first group one may find enlightened supporters of 
the National Peasant Party or of the Social Democrats, who once 
genuinely believed in a Popular Front and in sudden, spontaneous 
democracy. When the Germans were first driven out all-party com- 
mittees took over local administration, and works committees in the 
factories struggled to establish a measure of self-government in 
industry. But both the old bureaucracy and the new Communist 
leaders objected that all this led to too much discussion and too 
little work ; in a country where government had always been coercive 
and where self-government was something so new, their objections 
were not without foundation. It was also in the interest of the 
U.S.S.R. that these objections should prove decisive. During last 
year and this, leaders of the Smallholder and National Peasant Party 
have had to accept Communist terms or disappear. 

The case of the Social Democrats is often particularly sad. It is 
true that some of their leaders bought their security from Count 
Bethlen and his successors in the old days rather as a few of them 
are buying theirs from the Communists by joining the Communist- 
dominated Workers’ Party today. But many rank-and-file Socialists 
were penalised all through the Horthy period for their staunchness, 
and have now been cast out into the wilderness again. The Com- 
munists have no use for people of obstinate convictions which are 
not identical with their own, especially now when they are organising 
a propaganda drive and initiating pressure in schools and universities. 
Their attitude to the Social Democrats provides one explanation 
for the absence of enthusiasm among the industrial workers, who owe 
to the régime considerable improvements in working conditions and 
social services. 

The hostility of the peasants is a mixture of traditional conservatism 
with that suspicion of governments and their agents which all true 
peasants seem to feel. The increase since 1945 in the number of small 
farmers with land of their own has also increased the number of 
Conservative peasants. Without the necessary equipment, which it 
was clearly impossible to provide without delay, these people have not 
been getting on very well, but they fear above everything the loss of 
the land they have gained. The richer peasants were able to exploit at 
first the inflation and later the dearth created by the 1947 drought ; 
indeed, some of them seem to belong to the very small category of 
Hungarians with noticeable purchasing capacity nowadays. A friend 
of mine enviously watched a peasant woman buy material to the value 
of £7 Ios. in a draper’s shop the other day. There is, indeed, a fairly 
strong case to be ergued against the so-called kulaks. As for the 
peasants who are still without land—about a third of those who were 
landless before 1945—they are often without work and sometimes 
ready to listen to anti-kulak talk, but probably they are more often 
ready to listen to what their parish priest has to say; it is far more 
familiar and intelligible than the monotonous and often half- 
meaningless slogans of Communist propagandists. 

No excess of scruple restrains either the Communists or their 
adversaries. It is easy to attribute all the ravages of the war to the 
Red Army alone. But there is another perhaps more dangerous 
bogey which the Hungarian opposition is playing up. In the old days 
both the gentry and the peasants hated the Jews for their industry and 
their intelligence and, of course, because one was always in debt to 
them. The Jews themselves, excluded from the bureaucracy and quick 
to criticise the injustice of a social system upon which they them- 
selves could nevertheless thrive, provided the more interesting literary 
and reformist and revolutionary groups in the country; those who 
became Communists often served long terms of imprisonment or were 
forced into exile. Hitler’s crimes brought them belated Magyar 


sympathy, and Hungarians of all classes tried to help them during the 
horrors of the Nazi Jew-hunt 


revolution anti-Semitism was forbidden 


in Hungary in 1944. After the 
Jews who had survived 
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‘were often enrolled in the police. No one can marvel if they some- 
times lacked restraint; but there is no evidence of excesses such 
‘as those committed by the followers of Horthy after Bela Kun. What 
is perhaps more serious in the long run, the Communist leaders 
‘turned out to be the very type of intelligent, industrious Jew who 
had been boycotted before. 

As the Republician régime has become more purely Communist, it 
has become more purely Jewish, and all along the leading personali- 
ties have been Jews like Rakosi, Geré and Révai. While it is 
‘difficult to hear any concrete indictment of their more foolish sub- 
ordinates, these leaders command an astonishing respect. Ger6 in 
particular is recognised as efficient, tireless and completely dis- 
interested ; there are Socialists who regret his political tolerance 
towards competent technicians who have served other régimes, but 
this is approved by people on the Right. These Jewish leaders to 
whom Hungary owes her economic recovery are none the less hated 
because they compel respect; even without the increase of 
tension between the Communist and the Western world they would 
have had to become more coercive or abandon their programme. 
‘The opposition campaign, which quite accurately insists that these 
people depend upon nothing but Russian arms, has become so 
virulent that the soberest informants one can find foresee a White 
Terror far surpassing that of 1919 should the last remnants of the 
Russian Army withdraw from Hungary. Many of the formerly 
privileged desire war in order that the Russians be driven out. And 
after the pogroms, what then? It is difficult to imagine any kind 
of middle course or to feel that the Habsburg restoration advocated 
by the more zealous leaders of the Catholic Church can provide the 
solution of Hungary’s problems a hundred years after Kossuth’s 
revolt against the Emperor Ferdinand. 


L’ ACCIDENT 
By PAUL F. JENNINGS 

‘Ww AM very glad that my first road accident was in France. The 
I French seem to take more kindly to my car, which is a 1928 
Austin 7 called UB, than do my fellow-countrymen, especially those 
in the police. Here they seem to have the idea that you must be 
rich to have a car, and in some way UB, which I purchased in 1938 
for £8, offends them. Only last week I was followed down from 
Hampstead Heath by two policemen on gleaming motor-cycles, who 
stopped me and asked to see my licence. This was after my French 
accident, in which the licence-holder, which used to stick out from 
the headlamp in what I always thought a rather vulnerable position, 
was knocked off. I produced it, after some search, from among the 
spanners and bits of rag that I keep under the seat ; so then they 
said: “You seemed to have a bit of difficulty in stopping, didn’t 
you?” They told me to put the hand-brake on (it was on already 
as a matter of fact), and then they pushed UB, and of course it 
moved. A lot of cars would move if pushed downwards on a hill 
of 1 in 7. 

How different it all was in France. We were on our way to 
Geneva. UB loves mountains, and was thubbing contentedly along 
a very wet road beyond Chialons-sur-Saéne when it happened. The 
inevitable poplars along the left-hand side of the road came to an 
abrupt end and I was suddenly aware of an enormous lorry, enor- 
mous as only French lorries can be, thundering straight at us from 
a little road on the left. We were both doing about thirty miles 
an hour. I have the clearest recollection of yelling at Haro, my 
companion: “ But we’ve got the right of way.” Fortunately for us 
the driver of the lorry appeared to realise this for he swung sharp 
left into our road. He skidded into a three-foot ditch, and so did 
we, just behind him. I can now refute the story that the whole of 
one’s life passes before one. In the seconds of waiting for the crash 
I was wondering quite calmly where the nearest R.A.C. office was, 
and how much it would cost to send the wreckage by rail. Then 
we were in the ditch, at 45 degrees. We sat there thoughtfully for 
a moment, and then got out. When I saw smoke coming from the 


engine, from the engine of faithful UB that had served me so well, 
I suddenly felt very indignant and righteous ; after all, we did have 
phe right of way. 
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What seemed like forty French soldiers clambered out of the lorry 
When they saw UB they roared with laughter, and this made od 
feel more indignant than ever. I made up in intonation what | 
lacked in idiom. “ C’était votre faute!” I shouted. “Nous étions 
en pleine route.” Pointing at UB, I went on tragically, “ J] nous 
faut rentrer en Angleterre avec ceci!” I expected a fierce 
Gallic counter-attack, but to my surprise they only said quite mildly 
“Ah, c'est vrai, ga,” and in the background I was aware of the 
driver being given a tremendous wigging by an N.C.O. It rather 
took the wind out of my sails. “Eh bien,” I said crossly, “ aidez. 
nous la tirer de la fossé.” I felt enormously proud of knowing the 
French for ditch, and as we all tugged lustily at UB I was already 
beginning to think of them as good fellows. We got UB on to the 
road. “ Voyons si elle marche,” I said. It was a great moment. | 
got in’ and pressed the self-starter. Ah, you policemen, you people 
in shiny black saloons, you will never know how much I love UB, 
what I felt when that marvellous little engine burst into life as jf 
nothing had happened at all. The Frenchmen (there were, in fact, 
twenty-seven) let out a great cheer, and I knew then that we were 
going to enjoy this accident. I had recovered myself sufficiently by 
this time to remember the camera. “ L’instinct touriste, messieurs,” 
I explained, as I wandered about in the wet trying to get a composition 
in the viewfinder that would best express the tininess of UB, the 
vastness of the lorry on its side, and the animated conversation which 
Haro was already having about tea-making with one of the N.C.0s 
who had noticed the great kettle in the back of the car. An examina- 
tion showed that the lower half of the windscreen was cracked and 
the nearside front wheel completely smashed, although the tyre was 
not even punctured. Four of the soldiers turned out to be skilled 
mechanics, and after an inspection of the engine they proceeded 
to change the wheel for us. The N.C.O.s approached us in a group 
and asked us if we would do them the honour of having lunch with 
them. 

I shall remember that lunch. It was the kind that begins with 
an enormous omelette, reaches an entrée after various preliminary 
Saucissons, and ends with café cognac. It took about two hours. 
While we were on our first bottles of wine, Haro, whose habit it 
was to enter “ poet and dreamer” on the line for profession on the 
forms we got at hotels, but who is really an artist, drew a cartoon 
of the lorry, with teeth bared, approaching a poor little UB. He 
was still drawing copies of this at the end, except that the moon 
faces on the back of the lorry now tended to include not only the 
soldiers but also a woman with shield and breastplate, rather like 
Hermione Gingold, with a balloon saying, “ A bas les aristos!” We 
drank toasts to the King of England, to Princess Elizabeth, to General 
de Gaulle, to Mr. Attlee and Mr. Churchill. I had a long political 
conversation with my N.C.O. I said that I thought France would 
never die because it had a strong peasantry, and he said that he for 
his part admired the English for their ability to work together. 

It was still raining when we finally went outside for a group 
photograph to be taken. Immediately after this was done (it has 
come out a bit blurred) an exact replica of the first lorry drew 
up to the café. We all went back a hundred yards up the road to 
where we had left the monster lying in the ditch. I have never felt 
my French so taxed as when I was trying to explain that if you 
want to tow a lorry out of a ditch the towing lorry must be mort 
or less on the same axis. They had the tow-rope practically at right 
angles to the lorry in the ditch. The driver would rev his engin 
magnificently, the rope would go taut, the lorry would give a com 
vulsive jerk, and then they would start all over again. They took 
twenty minutes to do it, and the beauty of the whole thing was tha 
there was no crowd. Two peasants on bicycles did get off to watci 
us apathetically for a minute or two, but they soon went away. AS 
a last gesture one of the soldiers drove up in UB; they produced 
a length of rubber tubing and siphoned a complete tankful of red 
petrol into our tank. The last addresses were exchanged, and We 
drove off among their cheers. UB climbed some 4,000 feet of the 
Jura mountains in the afternoon, and dropped into a rather surprised 
Geneva in the evening. It was in a narrow, echoing street with tall 
buildings that we noticed another casualty—the silencer, 

They missed that one at Hampstead. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL, I have been told, regards 
M people who keep diaries with suspicion and contempt. His 
argument is (so my informant assures me) that the diarist is inclined 
to leave out of his life what he enters in his journal ; meaning thereby 
that the tiny energy needed to record one’s daily doings gives a 
spurious impression of activity and conceals from the indolent the 
wastage of their existence. It is certainly true that those who keep 
regular diaries are self-flattered by a sense of punctual achievement ; 
they retire to bed with the feeling that they have done a good day’s 
work ; whereas in fact all that they have done is to devote some thirty 
minutes to recording that they have done nothing at all. Sir John 
Squire many years ago wrote an excellent short story about a man 
who kept a diary ; he was a lazy and self-indulgent man who was 
stung by the reproaches of an active niece ; so he decided that he 
would keep a diary. Year after year the great locked and bound 
volumes accumulated upon his shelves ; although his life until then 
had been cosy but obscure, he found his name figuring in the gossip 
columns as “our modern Pepys”; invitations showered upon him, 
young authors would send him their manuscripts, Ambassadors con- 
fide to him the secrets of their negotiations, Prime Ministers consult 
him regarding the composition of their Cabinets ; he had a lovely 
time. When he died, his literary executors (who had been chosen 
for their surpassing eminence) held a joint session at which the 
twenty volumes were formally unlocked ; they consisted entirely of 
blank sheets of paper. I suppose it is true that, had one been a 
friend of Pepys and known the posthumous value of his diary, one 
might have been anxious to achieve thereby some vicarious immor- 
tality and become self-conscious, or perhaps self-important, in his 
presence. Yet I am sure that, were I convinced (as I am not) that 
any of my intimates keep a diary which is likely to interest posterity, 
the feeling inspired by this conviction would not be a feeling of 
pleasure but one of embarrassed anxiety. 


* * 7 * 


I have myself kept a diary for some twenty years. I refer to it 
occasionally, for the purpose of verifying dates, names or places. 
Considering that the period which it covers, and the events and 
conversations which it records, should contain at least some pallid 
reflection of this great revolutionary epoch, it is a document of almost 
inconceivable dullness. This may be due to the fact that when I 
wasgnyself concerned with these events I was too busy to devote 
much time to my diary, and that when I had the leisure to make 
extensive entries I had ceased to be closely concerned with events. 
But that is not the sole explanation. My diary is a dull diary because 
of its reticence. It would be nice to ascribe this reticence to personal 
modesty, and to a desire not to expose to posterity the faults of 
my friends. I fear however that the discretion of my diary must 
be ascribed to vanity rather than to modesty, in that I am fully 
aware that any man who writes a frank record of his thoughts, 
habits and feelings leaves behind him a damning testimony to his 
own frailty. The affection with which the frank diarist is regarded 
by posterity is due to the fact that his personal confessions enhance 
the self-esteem of his readers: we regard Amiel, Novalis and even 
Rousseau as somewhat pitiable figures; even a great civil servant 
such as Pepys is derided for his absurdity. A good diarist must 
always be lacking, not in reticence merely, but also in self-respect ; 
he must possess a powerful strain of humility. 


* * * + 


I am thus startled, and a little shamed, when I find one of my 
contemporaries writing, and even publishing, a diary which tells the 
truth about himself. It is quite all right when a man like Mr. Cyril 
Connolly, confident as he is in the serene seas of culture, recounts 
his experiences among masterpieces or takes a complex out for a 
short run. He can conceal himself behind the intimacy of his own 
confessions and the languid beauty of his style. But when a precise 
and logical thinker such as Mr. C. E. M. Joad starts divulging his 





prejudices and affections I have the uneasy feeling of having strayed 
all careless into a nudist colony. I have been reading this week 
Professor Joad’s latest volume A Year More or Less (Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.). It contains extracts from his diary from August, 1946, 
to October, 1947. It is intended to be a self-revealing document, 
but the Joad it reveals is not the amiable dialectician whom I know, 
but a tetchy, incompetent, querulous person who finds fault. In 
place of the zestful conversationalist whom I know, I am confronted 
by a man who, when left alone in the afternoon, surrenders to 
melancholy, to: —“ Accidie, the noonday demon . . . which takes all 
the colour and savour out of things, whispering into our ears that 
nothing is worth trying or doing or saying or thinking.” In place 
of the stalwart who plays hockey vigorously, goes bathing in 
November and strides in thunderstorms along the Roman Wall, I 
am met by an elderly pessimist who firids hockey boring, dislikes 
cold, and is miserable in a Durham hail-storm. In place of the 
Bohemian who is content in any doss-house, I find a fussy gentleman, 
who dislikes hot-water pipes that gurgle or having meals in a hotel 
restaurant alone. In place of the confident emphatic lecturer, we 
find a man terrified by the presence of Bertrand Russell among his 
audience. In place of the countryman of sound yeoman stock, we 
are given a delightful picture of the incompetent farmer; hiding his 
own incompetence behind a barn. 


* * * * 


Reading Professor Joad’s diary, which is anything but dull, has 
confirmed me in my determination to keep my own diary reticent, 
even at the risk of dullness. Once one starts confessing to one’s 
diary the things that one hesitates to confess to oneself, it becomes 
a dustbin into which one flings the ordures of one’s self-distrust. 
There come moments in every week when the past seems meaning- 
less and the future dark with menace ; but those are one’s bad 
moments ; there is no need at all to write them down. Professor 
Joad, for instance, goes to Paris in April. That is an experience 
which should provide exaltation even for the elderly. He admits 
that Paris, for him, is “still the centre of the world, the fountain 
head of our civilization, and the French still the heads and leaders 
of our species.” In spite of this conviction, Professor Joad feels 
cross. “Ue is annoyed because the bath-water is tepid, the coffee 
undrinkable, the exchange complicated, Pernod unobtainable, and the 
French impatient. He is angry because he does not know what to 
do with his evenings and because the Parisians insist upon talking 
their language rapidly. A philosopher should be immune to such 
irritations and comfort himself with the reflection that even in later 
middle age there remains much of the beautiful and the good. I 
have a suspicion that all this accidie is due to having taken too 
much exercise when young. The moment comes when one can no 
longer walk twenty miles a day or play hockey with undergraduates. 
If one has accustomed oneself to violent movement up to the age of 
fifty, the deprivation of physical exercise has a bad effect upon the 
liver. Deep melancholy results, 


* * * * 


When I was a young man I also shared the illusion that unless 
I took regular exercise I should die. I was cured of this fantasy 
by a French professor with whom I was studying the language at 
Blois. “ Do I strike you,” he asked me, “as less healthy than your 
teachers at Oxford ? Yet I assure you-that I have never taken any 
exercise in my life. If you allow this English fallacy to dominate 
you, then you are preparing for yourself a dyspeptic middle age.” 
From that day I have only taken exercise when I desired to do so. 
With the result that I am not rendered unhappy if water-pipes 
gurgle, if I am given sandwiches for luncheon, if I am unable to 
obtain Pernod, if I am clumsy at tying knots, if I am left alone 
during the afternoon, and if the French talk quick. My diary, 
although reticent and therefore dull, {s an uncomplaining document. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

“ The Tragical History of Dr, Faustus.” 
(New.) 

Faustus sold his soul and his body to the Devil in return for 
twenty-four years of power and pleasure. It is no longer as likely a 
story as it seemed to the Elizabethans, but as Marlowe tells it, in 
verse which leaps at times into unforgettable incandescence, it still 
deserves a hearing on the stage. The play, which after all was written 
by a very young man, is full of faults and puerilities, but for these we 
come prepared to make allowances. What we do not expect to have 
to condone is a total failure to present either the drama or the poetry 
in Faustus himself. 

Faustus has bartered his immortal soul. He savours unimagined 
delights, consorts with the Princes of Hell, navigates upon the backs 
of dragons and as the sands run out looks forward with horror to 
the most dreadful of perditions. It is simply no good to play him 
as if he were a retired detective inspector having a flutter in the 
black market, and this, I am afraid, is what Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
does. Composed (until the very end), rather sceptical, incisive, and 
laconic in the quality if not the quantity of his speech, this Faustus 
is as much a stranger to passion as to poetry. He grows no older 
as the twenty-four years flitter by; he betrays a mild satisfaction 
at his supernatural powers, a polite interest in the phenomena they 
enable him to evoke, a vague uneasiness about what is going to come 
of all this: so that in the end one is left wondering whether this 
soul of his, which they are all making such a fuss about, ever really 
existed at all. One cannot say that Sir Cedric acts badly ; he gives 
a perfectly competent performance of a totally different part. 

The rest of Mr. John Burrell’s production is ingenious though 
rather slow. There are plenty of devils and trap-doors and flashes 
and clouds of smoke ; and there are too many (by seven) of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, but I suppose it would hardly be proper to omit 
them. Mr. Robert Eddison is a good Mephistopheles, though I 
think that his preoccupation with his own inner torments would 
gain rather than lose if he showed at times those flashes of gleeful 
malevolence which one expects from even the most introspective 
devil. His friend wears such a consistently stricken look that he might 
almost be waiting for Landseer to paint him, The others have little 
chance to distinguish themselves, and the play goes forward lamely, 
burdened with a deadweight which it ought not to have been called 
upon to carry. PETER FLEMING. 


By Christopher Marlowe. 


Comedie-Francaise. (Cambridge.) 
» 


In the first programme of their three weeks’ season in London, 
the Comédie-Frangaise are giving Moliére’s masterpiece of bitter 
comedy in verse, Le Misanthrope. Among the English playgoers 
who are crowding to these performances there are perhaps not 
many whose knowledge of the piece and of its previous inter- 
pretations—to say nothing of their knowledge of French—qualify 
them to pass a critical judgement on Pierre Dux’s Aleceste, the 
honest and outspoken man who is at the same time a slave to his 
love, or on Annie Ducaux’s Céliméne, the supreme coquette, who 
encourages the attentions of all men without caring for any. There 
may be those for whom the memory of the bland and dominating 
self-sufficiency of Cécile Sorel will not be effaced in the one part 
or the humanity of Clariond in the other. However, what makes 
a visit worth while, even for those who will not understand much 
of the text, is the technical excellence of the work of the whole 
company. 

This is a commonplace in speaking of the Comédie-Frangaise, but 
it remains worth attention. Note the skill in “the nice conduct 
of a clouded cane” and of those large feathered hats, which have to 
be waved in elaborate bows without any performer making a 
single movement or gesture which is superfluous or lacking in its 
own significance, and compare with the meaningless restlessness of 
so many of our actors and actresses. Note how each person is 
acting from the moment of the beginning of his entrance to that of 
the end of his exit. Note how everyone can show that he can listen 
intelligently, and this without distracting attention from the speaker. 
Note, above all, the limpid diction, how the lips move and do 
their necessary work with every syllable, so that even a deaf 
spectator could surely see the word and a normal one is helped to 
hear it 

The richness and taste of the scenery, furniture and costumes 
add an extra attractiveness to the production. Not so many years 


ago the classical repertory of the Comédie-Frangaise was given in 
rather dusty settings and rather shabby costumes. All that has 
been changed. 

Next week, the programme is to pass from comedy to tragedy 
and Racine’s Andromaque is to be given, with Annie Ducaux in 
the title part of the widow of Hector of Troy, in which Madame 
Bartet was so magnificent in our youth, and Véra Koréne in the 
hardly less important character of Hermione. In the same programme 
the latter actress will show what she can do in a one-act trifle by 
Alfred de Musset. The final week returns to Moliére, this time ip 
prose and not in verse and in a broader tone, which is almost farce. 
but still has its touch of bitterness ; for Moliére wrote Le Malade 
Imaginaire, and its fun of doctors and the patients who are slaves 
to them, at a time when he was already in doctors’ hands for the 
illness of which he died on the evening of the fourth performance, 
after playing the chief part. In this production we shall see the 
senior female sociétaire, Madame Bretty, in the part of one of 
those familiarly impudent but loyal “ servantes,” who figure so 
largely in the Moliére tradition. It has been reported that the 
surgical humours of the scene of the syringes has been toned down 
to meet supposed British susceptibilities. I wonder whether that 
was really necessary today? 

It is worth remarking that almost the whole strength of the 
sociétaires of the company, with the important exception of the 
doyen, Denis d’Inés, and of four of the nine female sociétaires, is 
included in the London visit. PHILiP Carr. 


THE CINEMA 


“Le Diable au Corps.”’ (Rialto.) “Intrigue.” (London Pavilion.)—— 
* Sleeping Car to Trieste.”” (Leicester Square.) 

Le Diable au Corps is the cynical but romantic story of a love affair 
in the 1914-18 war between an adolescent boy and a young married 
woman whose husband is at the front. It is a delicate, nostalgic little 
film played, for all the bitterness of its theme, in a low key and 
pianissimo. The director, M. Autant-Lara, knows the dramatic 
value of gentleness, and his chief characters indulge their violent 
passion in the quiet surroundings of a small French town, the 
atmosphere of which flavours their sensuality with innocence and 
invests their weaknesses with grace. 

M. Gérard Philippe is a young man with a face built on the same 
lines as that of M. Jean-Louis Barrault—sensitive, tense and slightly 
feverish—and he embodies his part of a highly-strung, precocious 
youth to perfection. This youth, faced with a man’s responsibilities, 
fails simply because he is not a man but a boy, inexperienced 
mentally if over-developed physically, able to love deeply but unable 
to confront the resultant complications, and M. Philippe blends the 
opposing forces of childishness and maturity with disturbing skill. 
Mile. Micheline Presle, in a less exacting role, is touching in a love 
her intuition tells her will not last, and it seems a pity that the censor 
has seen fit to cut the love scenes with such an obvious pair of 
scissors, as I believe them to be beautiful. 

The film is directed with effective simplicity, and the scenes of 
action visited so often, that one eventually becomes absorbed into the 
background and can almost tell at what time the river-steamer calls 
at the landing-stage and how long it takes to get to the bottom 
of the street. The heroine’s funeral in the midst of Armistice Day 
rejoicings is a brilliant bit of composition, and focuses attention for 
the first time on wider issues. It ironically underlines the truth 
that the tragedy of one woman is of no account in a town in a 
country in a world, and on this great day even the coffin-bearers 
cannot keep their faces straight, and hurry with their business 0 
as to rejoin the living throng. This all too human touch brings to 
a close a very human film. 








* * * . 


In Intrigue the folding doorways of the East are opened for us 
by Mr. George Raft, and we can look velly velly deep into the 
velly smelly Shanghai black market. Nothing there is in the least 
surprising. As everybody knows, the best gangs are invariably led 
by beautiful dangerous blondes dressed at mid-morning in gold lame, 
their diamonds tinkling like teeny bells in weeny campaniles when 
they walk ; and Shanghai is no exception. Here the river of corrup- 
tion springs from a mysterious Russian countess played by Miss June 
Havoc, and she certainly is, to coin a transatlantic phrase, a smashing 
bit of crackling. Mr.-Raft, a court-martialled airman, helps her to 
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smuggle food and narcotics into the country until he falls in love 
with a Red Cross worker, Miss Helena Carter. The sight of this 
clean-cut piece of decent womanhood dishing out rice to hungry 
Chinese children makes him tremendously thoughtful, and in the 
end he breaks up the gang, killing its senior members, and turns to 
follow his love up the straight and narrow. Oh for the day when 
female crooks wear pince-nez and black marketeers remain heartless 
and China does not spell intr gue! 
* * * 

Long train journeys are tiring at the best of times, and having to 
jiggle all the way from Paris to Trieste in the company of lovers, 
crooks, assassins and more than usually ridiculous Englishmen is 
extremely hard on the nerves. However, as film journeys go, 
Sleeping Car to Trieste is not bad, and Miss Jean Kent and Messrs. 
Albert Lieven, Derrick de Marney and Paul Dupuis change com- 
partments in fine style as well as incessantly. Nevertheless, I think 
it is time for Continental trains to carry a different story. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
«Paisa.” (Academy.) 
Tue word paisa is not to be found in my tiny Italian dictionary ; it 
isa slang word, they tell me, for “ ordinary folk.” In the six episodes 
of Paisa Roberto Rossellini, its director and, in every sense, its 
creator, watches ordinary folk under the extraordinary stresses of 
war with an affectionate and understanding pity. The film follows 
the Allied—more specifically the United States—army from the toe 
to the top of Italy. There is no connection in plot or in character 
between the six episodes—between the ambush in Sicily, the 
Neapolitan imp preying on the drunken negro, the tart malgré elle 
in Rome, the street-fighting in Florence, the Franciscan monastery 
playing shocked host to a Jewish chaplain and the final ironic tragedy 
in the Po marshes. 
- What makes the film so much—and so movingly—greater than the 
sum of its parts is, at one level, the unity imposed by time, place 
and circumstance and, more important, that which derives from its 
theme, the greatness of the human spirit, and from the humanity 
of its approach. (If it falls short of what it might have been it is 
where Rossellini’; own sympathies come to an abrupt stop; here 
the tedeschi are brute beasts, simply, though he has made a film 
since that shows him deeply moved by his visit to post-war Ger- 
many.) Not that the theme is anywhere explicit; in film-making 
it is the Italians who are the masters of under-statement. But a 
compassionate respect for the dignity of simple people—far removed 
from the canting cult of “the littke man ”—informs the whole of 
Paisa, expressed with a decent reticence that makes many British 
films, and even more American, taste like over-sweetened slops. 

Technically, Paisa is notable for taking the documentary method 











about as far as it seems possible for it to go in the making of a 
fiction-film ; there are passages where the dramatic authenticity of 
background—and of the simple fact that each man speaks his own 
language—is weakened by an amateur actor’s self-consciousness. 
It will be interesting to see whether Rossellini, now that he has 
explored this field so effectively in Citta Aperta, Paisa and Germany, 
Year Zero, will take into other fields of film-making his superb 
sense of timing and his tremendous talent for the medium generally, 
along with that adult sympathy that is the rarest quality of all. 


Cyrit Ray. 
MUSIC 


Some ill-tempered and possibly ill-considered remarks of mine on 
the subject of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony last April brought me, 
most unexpectedly, letters of thanks from several people in England 
and Scotland and even one from Germany. They were all, I think, 
people like myself who had felt themselves subjected to a kind of 
tyranny of taste, the incubus of a musical absolute against which 
there was no appeal. It is now, of course, my duty to reconsider 
my whole position vis-d-vis No. 9. For when the vast weight of 
opinion, both informed and uninformed, proclaims a work one of 
the major masterpieces it behoves all sensible people to learn to 
respect and admire, even if they cannot love, it. 

It was with these good resolutions that I went to the performance 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra’s performance conducted by 
Furtwangler on October 6th. I found the extreme suavity and 
reserve of the first two movements puzzling. Surely, whether one 
happens to like it or not, the first movement must give the impres- 
sion of vastness, of the Spirit brooding over the waters and rudely 
interrupted by an intensely dramatic struggle which can justly be 
called Titanic or Promethean. In the same way the second move- 
ment must be a colossal dance of primitive rhythmic energy. Dr. 
Furtwangler’s interpretations seemed to me small-scale and lacking 
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in breadth and grandeur of conception here. The slow movement, 
on the other hand, was wholly successful and of course gained 
enormously by the very beautiful string tone. The last movement, 
too, though occasionally jerky im_tempo like all Dr. Furtwangler’s 
interpretations, did genuinely mount from climax to climax instead 
of spending all its energy before it was even properly launched, as 
too often happens. 

The next evening Joseph Krips conducted the Vienna Philharmonic 
in a programme of Strauss—mostly Johann, but a little Joseph thrown 
in. This gave the orchestra their opportunity to do what they alone 
can ; this was the real spécialité de la maison and wholly delicious 
it was. It would be difficult to imagine the sweetness of tone of 
the string soloists who open G’schichten aus dem Wiener Wald 
without automatically supposing the saccharine wobble of our modern 
dance orchestras ; it was indeed the best sugar. The waltz rhythm 
we take for granted from the Viennese, but could not our “ light” 
orchestras learn something at least approaching it, by attending a 
rehearsal or so? Two interesting points suggested themselves to 
me as I listened to this dance music. First, that a certain archness— 
the distinguishing mark of the polkas—can be wholly justifiable 
artistically (and this, incidentally, brings up the whole question of 
the performance of many of Schumann’s lesser passages in his greater 
works) and that this deliberate, coquettish atmosphere of suspense 
demands the firmest discipline if it is to succeed. Secondly—and 
more tritely—how pathetically anaemic and spiritless, how tame and 
vulgar, our pleasures are compared with those of our grandfathers, 
if we can judge by comparing the accompanying music. 

* * * * 

Walter Gieseking’s return to London in a recital on October roth 
was marked by some very beautiful playing of Mozart (A major 
sonata K.331) and Debussy (six of the Preludes). Casella’s sonatina 
(1916) demanded something like the same technique as the Debussy, 
except in the last movement, and Gieseking’s highly strung and 
almost super-sensitive style suited the music excellently. The Wald- 
stein sonata was too hectic, though ; there must be weight and depth 
as well as nervous energy in Beethoven. And the absence of a real 
legato and singing tone quite spoiled Chopin’s big Barcarolle which 
is the locus classicus of bel canto transferred to the piano 


MartTIN COOPER. 
ART 


AFTER the three most arid months I can remember, London is 
blessed with a surfeit of exhibitions demanding attention. At the 
top of the list I must put William Scott, whose show at the Leicester 
Galleries is his first since 1942. I will admit that I looked forward 
to this event with an anticipation that was not unmingled with mis- 
Scott has made a name for himself on the strength of 
isolated canvases in mixed shows. Might not a whole roomful of 
them perhaps prove monotonous ? One or two small exercises 
apart, in the event they stand the test triumphantly. 

William Scott is not an original artist. A very large part of his 
vision he has acquired from Picasso, and he represents part of the 
refining process that inevitably follows innovation. At the same time 
he is a painter to his finger-tips. I know of no other young 
painter who can cover such large areas with a flat colour without 
either suggesting a poster design or resorting to fashionable tricks 
of texture to sustain the interest. On the whole his figure composi- 
tions—or at least those in the present exhibition—are less original 
than the still-lifes, quite four of which seem to me masterpieces. 
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The subject-matter—kitchen utensils for the most part—is of the 
homeliest, but certain subtleties of tone and colour, in the painting 
of some eggs perhaps, or the drawing of a wire toasting-fork or a 
wire basket, or the use made of a fold in a tablecloth, these are things 
which remain in the memory. 


* * * 7 


I do not know whether Julian Trevelyan has consciously accepted 
Scandinavian influences. In his new exhibition at the Lefevre 
Gallery it is possible to disentangle a number of different threads, 
leading, now from Dufy, now from the little black figures of Lowry, 
now from the wandering, calligraphic black line of Sutherland or 
Keith Vaughan. Most frequently, however, the forms he uses suggest 
to me the Nordic romanticism of Munch. Trevelyan’s sweetly lyrical 
colour, too, is duplicated by a number of Norwegian and Swedish 
contemporaries, who also have their naivist tradition. It is his colour, 
indeed, nearly always delightful and imaginative, which gives to his 
work such coherence as it has, for the individual objects of his 
compositions are seldom held together by a structural unity equal 
to that which informs them separately. Any picture of Trevelyan’s 
is enjoyable, however, for the innocence and lightness of his com- 
ment on places and people, for the pleasure and gaiety with which he 
has obviously made it. The grey Chiswick Eyot, two of the big 
Paris pictures, and the magic dazzle of snow in Winter Landscape, 
are among the things which suggest that his assurance is growing 
tieadily. 

* + * * 

From the other exhibitions I have space only to select two. The 
Kessler Collection, at Wildenstein’s, is a “must” for anyone who 
cares for French painting. Arriving as I did in a state of lamentable 
ignorance about the collection, I felt all the keener delight at its 
riches. I would single out for mention the splendid Dufy oil, not 
because it is the best thing on show, but because London has not 
seen a Dufy of this quality for many years. The exhibition, 
incidentally, is in aid of the Citizens’ Advice Bureau for Greater 
London. Secondly, let me recommend a visit to Gimpel Fils in 
their new gallery at No. 50 South Molton Street, where, in conjunc- 
tion with the Anglo-French Art Centre, they are showing a new 
collection of Lurgat tapestries. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THIs autumn season is notable for the continuance of summer in Many 


15; 


directions. Swallows were with us when October entered, and I saw 
more butterflies, especially Tortoiseshells, in October than in September, 
I picked a very large and excellent mushroom in October, and some 
flowering shrubs are now at their very best, including a deciduous and an 
evergreen viburnum. Harebells are still blooming on the common and 
scabious and poppy on the stubbles. The grass grows fast and freshly, 
to the especial benefit of the milch cows ; and many trees, notably the 
apples, are (most foolishly) putting out new shoots. 


Purer Rivers 


A newly exaggerated form of river pollution has been disclosed jp 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham. The water was so ill-treated by 
one industrial output that it became unfit for use in another industry, 
However, there are signs of a greater respect for the purity of our streams, 
Immense service, not only to the Lea, but to the cause in general, has 
been rendered by the injunction secured by Lord Brocket against the 
town of Luton, from which the sewage had completely destroyed a] 
river life in the Lea, once populous with all manner of fish, fine as wel] 
as coarse, trout as well as dace, water snails as well as crayfish, not 
to mention sticklebacks and mayfly, both of which abounded. There 
is now a reasonable hope that here, as elsewhere, the sewage will be 
rendered harmless before it is released into the stream. The pollution 
has affected many more people than fishermen. Farmers have suffered, 
for the water, they held, was dangerous to drink, and many birds, pre- 
viously frequent, had disappeared, including dabchick, heron and king- 
fisher. 


Tree Worship 


That energetic—and almost mystic—body called “The Men of the 
Trees ” has already anticipated Christmas with a very beautiful calendar, 
illustrated with fine photographs of trees, British and foreign, and well- 
chosen verses. It costs 8s. for home purchasers, 5s. for foreign, thanks 
to a 3s. purchase tax, and may be had from the Society, Abbotsbury, 
Dorset. Besides this, a special exhibition of tree paintings is to be opened 
on the afternoon of October 25th at 97 Cheyne Walk, with a discourse 
on trees at 3 p.m. each day till October 30th. Trees are now being 
destroyed at such a ruthless rate that the duty of tree-planting becomes 
more and more insistent. One glorious grove recently destroyed has left 
a scene that must distress all the locality. Where some very tall oaks— 
said to be the highest in the country—just now flourished is a tangle of 
bush and briar and biennial thistle. It is a moral, if not penal, offence 
to make prairie of ex-woodland. Either trees should be planted or the 
ground cleared: The only patch of ground similarly deserted in the 
neighbourhood is the greater part of a field reserved by the local council 
for allotments! Quis custodiet—? 


Severn Wildfowl 


Another publication that deserves public support is the very handsome 
record of its work published and well illustrated for the Severn Wildfowl 
Trust, 8 Edwards Square, W.8, at 5s. The Trust is assisting directly 
with its sanctuary in preserving geese and duck, and is giving facilities 
for study of the birds and their habits. Many people will, I should 
guess, enjoy the account of the decoy, especially of the intelligence of 
terriers which encourage their own mobbing in order to lure the duck 
into the tapered channels or pipes of the decoy, whence they are taken 
and ringed. You really can teach a dog almost anything. On the subject 
of the ways of a dog, I may be allowed to take this opportunity of 
recording that the smell of flowers is much enjoyed by the Welsh corgi 
as well as the King Charles spaniel and by some cats, 


In My Garden 


A host of new varieties of the aster we call Michaelmas daisy have 
been shown this year, and they suggest how easily the plant may be 
grown from seed, always with the possibility of a new and gracious 
variety. Which is the best way to grow them? I know one gardener 
who prefers large single spikes and another who is in favour of 8 
serried mass; and the very floriferous dwarfs now available help to 
make a solid tier of the flowers very attractive at this season. It is, 
of course, best to split up the roots each year, but it is well worth while 
putting roots of the more lusty kinds out in the wild to look after 
themselves. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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“THE CHURCHILLIAN EPIC” 


§,—In the interests of historical accuracy I must express my dissent 
from the impression conveyed by the concluding paragraph of Mr. 
Amery’s review of Mr. Churchill’s book. No doubt it is true that it 
was the decision of the three men on May 10th, 1940, that made Mr. 
Churchill Prime Minister. But this decision was based on the political 
situation in the House of Commons. 

It was generally recognised that in the national emergency there must 
be a Coalition Government. The Labour Party had refused to serve 
under Mr. Chamberlain. The question of serving under Lord Halifax 
never arose, but it is inconceivable that they would have agreed, first, 
because he was in the Upper House, and secondly, because he had been 
an active supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s “ appeasement” of Hitler. 
They were prepared to serve under Mr. Churchill. No other possible 
choice presented itself. 

These facts may not have been positively known at the time by all the 
three men. But there was the strongest presumptive evidence that they 
were true.—Yours, PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 

11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


$m,—Mr. L. S. Amery, in his review of Mr. Churchill’s The Gathering 








Storm, says “the final verdict of history may well be far less severe on 
the democratic leaders who failed to stand up against the prevalent illu- 
sions than on the intellectuals who fostered those illusions.” While I would 
not wish to lighten the burden of blame of the intellectuals, does not this 
sentence ignore a vital part which political leaders in a democracy must 
play if the system is to work? Opinion and decision can only be properly 
reached in a full knowledge of all the facts. Neither I nor even you, Sir, 
are in possession normally of all the facts. They are—or should be— 
known in their entirety only to the Government and their senior advisers. 
That being so, is it not an essentia! part of their duty that the democratic 
leaders should lead and guide public opinion? It is not enough for them 
to take refuge behind an ignorant public opinion which they have not 
had the courage to inform of unpalatable truths. 

It is abundantly clear from information now available about the Europe 
of the ’thirties that not only were the facts withheld, as frequently they 
must be, but that our leaders misled the people of this country both by 
giving what we now see was a totally misguided picture of the situation, 
and—worse—by decrying and pouring scorn on those who, like Mr. 
Churchill, were reading that situation aright. The man in the street 
inevitably believed the Government, which he knew should possess a 
fuller knowledge than a private member like Mr. Churchill, for all his 
world-wide contacts. For this grave dereliction of duty and failure to 
lead, surely history cannot pass too severe a verdict on “ the well-meaning 
Baldwin.”—I am, C. F. R. ACKLAND. 

The Grammar School, Alcester. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM 


Sir,—May I reply to three points raised by Sir Angus Watson in his 
letter on my new book, The Triple Challenge ? 

(1) Sir Angus Watson says that on the great issue of how far we are living 
on the wasting capital reserves of our forefathers I am silent. Either 
he has not read the book thoroughly or he has not understood what he 
has read. This issue appears as part of an inevitably recurring theme 
in the following chapters: “The Economic Problem,” “Recovery and 
Crisis,” ““The Dual Necessity.” I liken Britain, indeed, to a great 
industrial undertaking faced with the need to carry through vast changes 
in production techniques just when the capital reserves required to 
finance the change-over are exhausted. Sir Angus should read again. 

(2) He asks whether it is not true that but for American loans we should 
be, at least temporarily, insolvent. There is no obscurity about the answer : 
of course we should. The reasons why are equally clear. Let me quote 
the testimony of two witnesses acceptable to Sir Angus: Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Woolton. In August, 1944, Mr. Churchill informed Mr, 
Morgenthau, then U.S. Secretary to the Treasury, that because of the 
economic cost of the war Britain would be bankrupt the day it ended, 
At the Quebec Conference a month later he amplified this. Britain’s 
expenditure of economic reserves had, he told the Americans, been so 
great that the abrupt termination of American aid would leave her 
without the resources to reprieve her economy. To this frank statement 
of Britain’s position Lord Woolton added his additional testimony in 
January, 1945, when he stated publicly that Britain’s national 


economic policy during this century had brought us very near to defeat. 
[t is with the economic problems arising both from the cost of the war 
and the 


reckless use of our resources before it that the present Govern- 
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ment has had to deal, and jt is with those that the economic chapters of! 
The Triple Challenge are concerned. I do not doubt that they can in 
the end be overcome ; but not unless we reverse the rake’s progress of 
the pre-war years with their immense wastage of men and money. That 
is the object of the economic measure which I describe and which Sir 
Angus does not like 

(3) Sir Angus, after quoting my statement that “ real wages ” have risen’ 
10 per cent. compared with pre-war, proceeds triumphantly: “But the 
cost of living has risen by some 70 per cent.” If Sir Angus intends 
to make a habit of engaging in economic controversy may I suggest that 
he should acquaint himself with the meaning of the commoner economic 
terms. The term “real wages,” as any easy text-book will tell him, 
means the value of money wages after making full allowance for changes 
in the cost of living. His “but” is meaningless. Incidentally the 
estimate that “real wages” have risen at least 10 per cent. 1s not mine 
but The Economist’s. On such matters I am happy to accept the authority 
of that journal. I suggest that Sir Angus should do likewise.—Yours 
faithfully, Francis WILLIAMS. 

42 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


NOTHING BUT BEETHOVEN 


S1r,—Mr. Orr’s criticism of the “ Teutonic ignorance and provincialism” 
revealed in Dr. Furtwangler’s London programmes needs a little more 
qualification’ than he seems prepared to give it. It may be remembered 
that early on in the Nazi régime Dr. Furtwiangler got himself into very 
hot water by his spirited defence of Hindemith and his music. More to 
the point, however, is his own discussion of the narrow tastes of concert 
audiénces in his recently published Conversations on Music (Atiantisverlag, 
Ziirich, 1948). In the last “conversation,” written last year, he analyses 
the reasons for the London public’s alleged aversion to contemporary 
music and its persistent cult of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky. To intro- 
duce contemporary works into a London programme, so he reports having 
been informed from a reliable source, immediately prejudices the box- 
office takings, and whole evenings devoted entirely to contemporary music 
are shunned by the general music public. The conservative policy adopted 
during the present season of Vienna Philharmonic concerts was evidently 
based on such considerations derived from a “reliable informant.” As 
Mr. Orr suggests, it is by no means a foregone conclusion that the London 
public is in fact so narrow-minded, and it is a pity if Dr. Furtwangler 
took this verdict too much to heart.—Yours faithfully, 
Briarcroft, St. Michaels, Lewes. STANLEY GODMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. C. W. Orr’s letter is typical of the complacent attitude charac- 
terising most Press notices of Dr. Furtwangler’s recent Beethoven festival 
in London. Referring to Furtwangler and Bruno Walter, he writes: “It 
may well be that these distinguished conductors imagine that England 
is still das Land ohne Musik, and that we are unacquainted with the 
masterpieces of Beethoven and Mozart.” He even quotes Mr. Martin 
Cooper’s still more condescending remark about the recent performances: 
“Of course, they play Beethoven’s symphonies very well, but... .” 
They do, indeed, and I fear that for the most part we certainly are 
unacquainted with the masterpieces of Beethoven. 

What conductor and orchestra in London can give performances of 
the Beethoven symphonies to compare with those of Dr. Furtwangler 
and the Vienna Philharmonic ? Mr. Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra 
are rarely in London, and Sir Thomas Beecham is well known to abstain 
from too frequent playing of Beethoven. Indeed, for one of the few 
really fine recent performances, that of the Fifth Symphony by Karajan 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra in April, the hall was more than half 
empty. How rare it is to hear a truly great performance of Beethoven’s 
works, a thing to which every great master is entitled. Let us then not 
sneer at the few chances we are given of hearing the true Beethoven.— 
I am, yours faithfully, MICHAEL BIRKETT. 

Challens Green, Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire. 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 

Sir,—In your issue of October 8th, “ Sergeant” of Singapore complains 
that the response of 75 per cent. of his fellows (mostly national conscripts) 
to all attempts to lure them to an Education Centre is to “charp,” ie¢., 
to lie on their beds or charpoys. He further states that these bed-wallahs 
are even too lazy to take part in “ organised sport.” Their chief interest 
is, he adds, “counting the days to their demobilisation.” In despair, 
therefore, he is on the point of giving up any attempt to widen the outlook 
of “these people,” and asks what is wrong with all members of the 
Services 
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I will pass quickly over the sergeant’s apparent unawareness of the use 
of “chart” (from the Indian charpoy) by the troops in India and else- 
where in the East for donkey's years ; the inherent dislike of all servicemen 
for the term “ organised sport” (the Wrong name for the right thing); his 
snobbish classification of “these people” (et hoc genus omne), and his 
apparent ignorance of the time-honoured and perennial overseas pastime 
of “ counting the days to the boat.” The “ what is wrong ” query, however, 
deserves more serious attention. No education and no sport. Consequently, 
NO mens sana in corpore sano. What a grim outlook, therefore, for the 
future of the country which may depend on men like these. Is there a 
Temedy, and, if so, what is it ? 


If men in the Services overseas will not take an interest in sport, 
there are one, or all, of three things which require attention: (a) Sufficient 
food—to provide the necessary stamina jn an eastern climate. (b) Inefficient 
Or inexperienced sports officers. Here, the remedy is obvious. (c) Lack 
of interest in the sporting proclivities of the men by their officers. By 
interest I mean INTEREST, and so does any officer who fully understands 
the job of man-management. 

If the men cannot be lured to the Education Centre. there are also three 
matters which require attention: (a) The Staff. If the sergeant’s letter 
is indicative of the mentality and outlook of service educational instructors 
of N.C.O. rank, small wonder the Education Centres are empty. Even 
conscripts are wise in their way. Can it be that they have a wrong 
type of instructor ? And know it? (b) The Education Centre and the 
Programme of Studies. Even the most hardened charpoy addict will sit 
up and take notice if the Centre and its programme is so contrived as to 
appeal to those for whom it is intended. This is an art in itself. (c) The 
mind of the serviceman. To begin with, they all remember with a 
certain bitterness their ‘boyhood education and its blatant or benign pacifist 
tendency. Where has it led them? To a charpoy in Singapore at the 
end of a mighty European holocaust. Widen their outlook, forsooth! 
They were caught once by wistful or wishful thinking. Never again! 

Finally, I do not think that there is anything fundamentally wrong with 
the present-day British serviceman. If there is, in fact, any matter which 
does require attention, either with regard to further education or activities 
on the sports field, I have tried to indicate, in the light of my long 
experience, in what direction the remedies should be sought.—Yours, 
&c., Ex-REGULAR OFFICER. 








FINANCIAL ADVANTAGE 


It is difficult at the present time, to find investments which 
offer the advantages of a high degree of convenience, with a 
good return in interest. 


PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


The Co-operative Permanent Building Society can accept 
investments up to £5,000. Interest is paid at the rate of 2% 
per annum with the Society meeting the liability for income 
tax—a yield equal to {3.12.9 where tax at the full standard 
rate has to be paid. Invested monies are secured by first 
mortgaves mainly on private howses: capital suffers no 
fluctuation in value and is releasea@ on reasonable notice. 

This service is of value to private investors, and to pro- 
fessional men who have the responsibility of advising their 
clients on financia] matters. 


COMPANY INVESTMENTS 

Facilities are available also for the investment of Company 
funds on advantageous terms in the form of loans fixed for 
varying periods according to mutual agreement. The limit 
of {5,000 does not apply in such cases. 

An invitation to write for details 


is extended to all desirous of investigating the investment 
services provided by the Society. It may prove helpful and 
interesting to have a record of our terms and a copy of our 
latest balance sheet readily available for reference purposes. 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.J 
Telephone: Holborn 2302 
CITY OFFICE: 50 CANNON ST., ECA Telephone: City 1161 
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BUROPE’S REFUGEES 


S1R,—May I add my closing word to the present discussion on “ Europe’s 
Refugees” in your columns. It is essential to distinguish between 
the humanitarian claim advanced in my letter of September 17th. and 
political claims involving changes of frontier. The humanitarian claim 
could be met, in considerable degree, if public opinion were Properly 
informed, and if the Allied administrations in Germany and the German 
administrations in process of establishment were authorised and equipped 
to grapple with the problem. This immense morass of human need 
and misery, created since the war by the mass expulsions which ] Cited, 
exists. It is a part of the tragedy that the beneficent work of the Inter. 
national Refugee Organisation—for one-tenth of the uprooted peoples 
of Europe—leads to the general and dangerous assumption that when, 
two or three years hence, I.R.O.’s work is ended, the European refugee 
problem will also end. Not so. The ten millions or more post-war 
expellees from Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany and the Danubian 
countries are virtually untouched by its activities. In pleading for 
justice to them I plead the cause of peace in Europe. 


es; 


Mr. Polanski—who knows from correspondence between us that ] 
am as concerned for Polish refugees as for Czech, German or any 
other—seems to demand recovery from Soviet Russia of territory held 
by Poland between the two world wars, from which a large part of the 
Polish population was evicted. He says nothing about the return by 
Poland to Germany of the eastern German provinces, the scene of 
millions of evictions. These territorial changes could only be made by 
all-round international consent, or as a possible result of a third world 
war—from which calamity may mankind be spared. The humanitarian 
claim could be dealt with now. I renew it.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY CARTER, 
Chairman, Ecumenical Refugee Commission of the 
World Council of Churches. 
5 Sumner Place, South Kensington, S.W.7 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


RETURN TO RESISTENTIALISM 


Str.—Readers of The Spectator will hardly have forgotten the service 
which Mr. Paul F. Jennings rendered to the cause of philosophy in 
introducing to the British public the ideas of M. Pierre-Marie Ventre, 
the gifted expositor of resistentialism. Nor will the more observant of 
those readers have failed to notice Mr. Jennings’s own guarded acceptance 
of the concept of the thing-for-itself (if indeed he has caught the exact 
meaning of Ventre’s own subtle expression, chose-pour-soi). This bold 
conception of the Thing tolerating “the bare minimum of relation to 
man, even though it be hostile,” is, of course, rejected by Ventre himself, 
Who can forget the icy skill with which in his monograph Why Wnite? 
he reasserts the superb indifference of the chose-en-soi ? Who, indeed, 
can have avoided that monograph under one title or another ? 


But Ventre is wrong. And Mr. Jennings is right, although, no doutt 
misled by some thing (such as the fact that on one isolated occasion he 
may have stepped on a loose paving-stone on a wet day and not had 
water shot up his calf), he expresses himself with undue caution. He 
has been proved right bv researches conducted this year by our own 
Dr. Fosforth into a new ana most exciting group of resistentia—to wit, 
oil fuel deposited on pebble beaches. These studies proceeded from 
such banal facts as that deposits are invisible to anyone wearing sut- 
glasses, amd occur where nearly everyone wears sun-glasses; that 
deposits are mobile and pursue their prey from place tt 
place ; and that attempts to remove them from points to which they 
adhere, which include, besides the seat of the trousers and between the 
toes, behind the ears and on the handle of the spade or bucket, ate 
always unsuccessful, whether the media employed be wet sand, clea® 
handkerchiefs, or vital pages torn from novels by children who can’ 
read and who thus temporarily acquire the status of pseudo-chose. The 
studies went on to reveal that the Coleb-Damasci theory of thing- 
deception does not work with oil fuel. Dr. Fosforth discovered that @ 
neglected patch will indeed disappear, but only after the skin has beet 
almost rubbed off with abrasives in unsuccessful attempts to remove it 
And the studies culminated in an experiment conducted with the aid of 
the local authorities of Eastbourne (Eastbourne Herald, September 11th, 
1948) near a point called, pathetically enough, the Wish Tower. Flame- 
throwers were employed. To quote the report: “ After half an hour of 
intense heat, which cracked the stones, the oil still remained, having 
merely soaked down through the beach.” Who can doubt any Jonge 
that things are actively malevolent ?—Yours, &c., WALTER TAPLIN 


Kent Hatch Lodge, Crockham Hill, Ken: 
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THE DISARMAMENT OFFER 


sm—A point which no one seems to have mentioned regarding the 
Russian demand for a reduction in armaments is that even if everyone 
disarmed totally peace would not be assured in the conditions existing 
today. It would only mean that Russia could pursue her cold war with 
even greater impunity. The Russians have shown that they do not need 
tanks, guns and bombs to subjugate their neighbours. Propaganda, the 
surring up of disaffection, the placing of Russian-trained Communists in 
key positions, and then government with the secret police and enforce- 
ment of their will by drastic purges—these are Russia’s weapons today. 
This method of expansion can go on without the use of a large and well- 
equipped military force, and once the possibility of counter military 
action by non-Communist States is reduced or removed, Russia could 
wage her cold war more openly and more energetically still. 

This plan is to be “tested for sincerity.” It. seems to me that Russia 
might safely, from her point of view, agree to reduce her force by one- 
third if we did likewise (though how anyone would know whether she 
carried out the agreement I fail to see). Would such agreement on her 
part be considered a sufficient indication that she was sincere? Unless 
Russia ceases all Communist and anti-foreign propaganda and disbands 
Cominform as a start, it appears to me that the Assembly is only wasting 
its time discussing Mr. Vyshinsky’s motion, and that to adopt it is 
merely to play into Russia’s hands.—Yours faithfully, A. J. BELL. 

Medway House, Partridge Green, Sussex. 


“THE STONEBREAKER” 


Sir.—Your readers may or may not agree that the Pre-Raphaelites “ must 
always appear, to any person of normal sensibility, as utterly lacking in 
taste,” or that they are “ the pre-eminent example of not being able to 
see the wood for the trees”; they may or may not sympathise with 
your able and well-informed art critic when he says he is “ incapable, 
perhaps, of seeing them with a fresh eye.” But they will, I am sure, 
agree that jaded as he may well have felt at having to explore so many 
pictures with, to do him justice, so finely observant an eye, he would 
have felt more jaded still had he been compelled to carry even a few 
of the flints in John Brett’s picture, The Stonebreaker, to the place where 

hey are, namely, “on top of Box Hill.” This is seen in the 
t background of the picture, rendered with a certain ability, it 
hought, for seeing woods as well as trees. 


« 





It would be pleasant if your art critic’s admirers, of whom (also “in 
the far distant background ”) I am one, were able to organise an expedi- 
tion to the spot, to give him a chance of seeing one of the most famous 
landscapes near London, and to photograph the scene as it now is. The 
sites of some of Cézanne’s landscapes have been photographed ; but for 
one of us who could recognise the Mt. Ste. Victoire, a thousand would 


know Box Hil.—Yours, &c., W. W. WIiInkwortu. 


18 Blomfield Road, W. 9. 
THE POST-WAR GENERATION 


Sir,—I am a woman in the ‘fifties and belong to about the same genera- 
tion as Mr. Nicolson and certainly, alas, to the generation which Miss 
Langford Dent condemns. My husband spent most of the four years 
1914—1918 fighting in France and was three times wounded. He worked 
unceasingly for the League of Nations Union between the wars only to 
have his son of twenty lose his leg in the last war. The women who were 
young with me were most serious-minded, albeit they appeared cheerful 
and gay, and I cannot believe their gaiety thoughtless. 

In my youth I blamed the Victorians for the unhappiness of the First 
World War. Now my generation is held responsible for the last. May I, 
at the risk of seeming priggish, hope that the years have taught me 
a certain charity. I have every sympashy with the young: life is not 
easy for them. I hope I have learnt that it is useless to blame previous 
generations. We ourselves are bound to make mistakes, not perhaps 
of the same kind, but just as reprehensible, and one of the mistakes 
we all tend to make when young is to think that only those are right 
who are as uncomfortable as ourselves.—I am, yours faithfully, 

C. M. GLANVILL SMITH. 

Sweethaws, Brasted Chart, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


A BOMB IN THE POCKET 
Sir,—Dr. Jacks asks, “ How is it possible for two parties to negotiate on 
a basis of mutual confidence and to co-operate in that spirit, if one has 
an atomic bomb in his pocket, and the other has not? ”. He should con- 
tinue his catechism a little further. How is it possible for two parties 
to negotiate and co-operate, as he suggests, when one is continually enlarg- 
ing its borders by treachery and cruelty, and the other is busily engaged 
in handing real self-government to millions in India, Burma and Ceylon ? 
How is co-operation possible when one of the two continues to meet any 
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serious argument by a continuous outpouring of slanders and lies? How 
is it possible when one is out to promote ‘its aims by spreading freedom, 
plenty and happiness, and the other realises that its aims can only be 
promoted by increasing misery, tyranny and squalor, and which “ lays 
its most fertile eggs on the putrescence of human suffering ” ? 

Is it not obvious even to the “ enlightened” that co-operation is flatly 
impossible, and ought to have been recognised as impossible from the 
first? Have our “enlightened” lecturers recognised it? They give 
no sign of having done so.—Yours faithfully, W. YorKs BATLEY. 

15 Keswick Road, Boscombe, Hants. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 


S1r,—Surely Mr. Derek Patmore in his delightful article on the Pre- 
Raphaelites is hardly correct in describing the movement as a “ tragedy.” 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Gaunt in his second edition called his book 
The Pre-Raphaelite Dream. Possibly the latter part of Rossetti’s life 
might be described as a tragedy, but in all other respects there was 
success, and the ideas for which the Brotherhood stood—resistance to 
stylised tradition—became absorbed in the general artistic outlook of the 
country.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 


THE HUNT AND THE TRAP 


Sir,—General Wingfield thinks that because I state a fact I of necessity 
approve. He claims that the fox has the greatest vested interest in 
foxhunting. The fox has not yet recognised this fact, for while all the 
vested interests concerned in foxhunting have rallied to the defence of 
that pastime the fox has remained strangely silent. If General Wingfield 
would trouble to read this Society’s Bill he would see that its object 
is to stop cruelty.—Yours faithfully, E. G. BaRLow, 
Secretary, The National Society for 
Abolition of Cruel Sports. 
9 St. James Road, Harpenden, Herts. 


FISH-FRYERS 


S1r,—The remarks of Janus on fish-fryers and controls are interesting 
but not quite correct. The new licences to be issued are for new districts 
or new customers. The fish-fryers complain that, while they are allowed 
only 60 per cent. (in London) of their pre-war usage, any surplus fat 
should go to them and not to new licensees. Janus should also know 
that there is now plenty of competition for the type of meal thar the 
fish-fryers serve.—Yours sincerely, E. T. REDRUPP. 
1 Cloudesley Road, Islington, N. 1. 


HOSPITALITY FOR GERMANS 


S1r,—Some 500 German students are now in this country, helping with 
the harvest, and will be staying in harvest camps in Nottinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire, Lincolnshire, Lancashire, Wiltshire, Yorkshire and 
Gloucestershire, until the middle of November. We feel that this is a 
good opportunity to show them something more of the life of this 
country, and we therefore suggest, with the full consent of the Ministries 
concerned, that they should accept private invitations for a few weeks 
after they have finished the harvest work. The Home Office has agreed 
to a further stay of one month, and we would ask whether some of 
your readers might offer hospitality to one or more of them. The return 
fare from this country is assured, but hosts would have to be responsible 
for expenses incurred during the students’ stay with them. 

A liaison office for the German harvest students has been set up at 
43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1, and we would be grateful if 
readers would communicate with it direct, and as soon as possible, 
if they have hospitality to offer. This seems an opportumity, at 
relatively small expense, to make a positive contribution to the cause of 
international understanding.—Yours faithfully, Erich HiIrscw, 

Secretary, German Educational Reconstruction, 

15 Fames Street, Long Acre, W.C.2. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Talleyrand, the Diplomat 


Talleyrand. By Louis Madclin. Translated by Rosalie Feltenstein. 
(J. Rolls. 18s.) 
M. MADELIN disapproves of Talleyrand. This is not original. He 
was venal, corrupt, treacherous, cunning, malicious, profligate and 
arrogant ; coldly ambitious and totally unprincipled. Even Talley- 
rand himself scarcely bothered to repudiate the more notorious of 
these attributicns. But M. Madelin also thinks Talleyrand an 
indifferent diplomatist, and this, if not entirely original, has been an 
unfashionable view in recent years and would certainly have touched 
Talleyrand’s own pride on the raw. As long ago as 1815 the Abbé 
de Pradt in his Du Congrés de Vienne set out the stock criticism of 
Talleyrand at Vienna, that he sacrificed the interests of the small 
States of Europe, which looked to France for a lead, and that he 
alienated Prussia and Russia for the sake of his pet scheme of under- 
standing with Austria and England. The great French historian, 
Albert Mathiez (who certainly did not share M. Madelin’s political 
prejudices), held the same view. France, he argued, should have 
taken the side of Russia and Prussia at Vienna, with a reduction of 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris as her price. She should have done 
everything possible to keep Austria and Prussia divided, should have 
reconstituted a strong Poland (“ avant-garde menagant du slav:sme 
jusqu’au coeur de I’ Allemagne ”) and at all costs kept Prussia out of 
the Rhineland where indeed she was reluctant to establish herself. 

M. Madelin follows much the same view, and undoubtedly there 
is a case to be answered here. But the verdict of the majority of 
historians has been in favour of Talleyrand, and M. Madelin fails 
to produce any new arguments to refute the view of Sorel, Lacour- 
Gayet—and Talleyrand himself—that France owes him a great debt 
for the skill with which he extricated her from the collapse of the 
Empire and regained her a place in the Concert of Europe. 
M. Madelin’s criticisms of Talleyrand include, as well as his policy 
at Vienna, his negotiation of the first Treaty of Paris with the Allies 
on the abdication of Napoleon in 1814. It is virtually the same 
criticism in both cases: that he failed to make the most of France’s 
position. M. Madelin, the admirer of Napoleon, is reluctant to 
admit that by 1814 the great adventure had ended in defeat and 
that France, so recently the mistress of Europe, was no longer in a 
position to dictate terms to the Allies in occupation of Paris. To 
admit so much would be to admit also (what is true) that Napoleon 
had been wrong, and Talleyrand, the most consistent critic of his 
extravagant ambition, right. 

Perhaps an Englishman is never a fair judge of French views of 
Napoleon, for to an Englishman M. Madelin appears to under- 
estimate the difficulties with which Talleyrand had to contend in 
1814—to mention only two, the strength of the feeling against 
France (for so long, as M. Madelin admits, the “insolent Power” 
of Europe) and the determination of the English Government at 
least to push back France from the line of the natural frontiers on 
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the Rhine. Indeed, M. (Madelin throughout neglects the part 
England played in the war, barely mentions the Continental System 
or its failure, leaves the economic condition of Europe and France 
altogether out of account, and so neither presents a true picture of 
France’s position in 1814 nor is able to account for Napoleon’s 
defeat. With far more penetrating insight Talleyrand had foreseen 
that defeat as early as the days of Tilsit and Erfurt. His treache 
to Napoleon is indefensible, but his judgement was right. He “_ 
more clearly than any other Frenchman of his time—or than a good 
many Frenchmen since—that the flaw in the Napoleonic system 
was Napoleon himself, and that his unrestrained ambition made 
him the certain architect of his own ruin, that he would defeat himself 
by forcing Europe to unite against him. 

Talleyrand had learnt the art of politics under the ancien régime ; 

he distrusted Napoleon’s flamboyance, he was sceptical of France 
or any other nation maintaining a hegemony of Europe, his instinct 
was to seek a balance of power. The transition from the dazzling 
illusions of Tilsit and Erfurt was disconcerting and abrupt. Talley- 
rand’s practical, down-to-earth policies (well illustrated by his 
co-operation with England in the Belgian settlement of the 1830s) 
failed to satisfy the restless itch to cut a figure in Europe. Both the 
Republicans in 1848 and the Bonapartists under the Second Empire 
preferred the attractions of a flashy and adventurous foreign policy. 
It needed the disaster of 1870 to underline the wisdom of Talleyrand’s 
counsels of moderation and restraint. 
; It is entertaining to speculate how well Talleyrand would have 
fitted into the Third Republic after 1870, with what skill he would 
have played the market in both politics and finance, what profits he 
would have made out of Panama. The truth is that Talleyrand, 
although he was born into the society of the ancien régime, was 
most at home in that bourgeois society which from the Directory to 
the Fourth Republic (with a brief interlude under the Bourbons) has 
constituted the ruling class of France, whatever the régime. Talley- 
rand was never forgiven by his own class for his treachery at the 
time of the Revolution. Making the best of his position, he exploited 
to the full the advantage of being a déclassé in a parvenu society. 

M. Madelin’s book is the by-product of his studies on the 
Revolution and the Empire. It is a clear, pleasantly readable, unpre- 
tentious book. It makes no claim to originality or the discovery of 
new material. In this respect it cannot be compared with the great 
life by Lacour-Gayet, still not translated into English. M. Madelin’s 
gift is narration, especially the skill with which he keeps Talleyrand 
always in the forefront and never allows him to be obscured by the 
great events of the Revolution or the Empire. His economy in 
sketching the background in a few sentences is admirable. But his 
portrait of Talleyrand lacks depth ; it is clear, but not illuminating. 
M. Madelin fails to make us understand the contradictions or the 
motives of a personality which was never simple. Like everyone 
else who has ever studied Talleyrand, M. Madelin is puzzled by 
him, but at the end of his book he is no nearer than at the beginning 
to explaining how a character apparently so worthless and corrupt 
could exercise so great a charm and fascination on all who knew him, 
even on Napoleon, who had little reason to love him. To be on one’s 
guard against this fascination, as M. Madelin claims to be in his 
introduction, is not enough. Understanding needs something more, 
and to the end of M. Madelin’s book Talleyrand retains intact 
both the charm and the poker-face which were the greatest assets 


of this prince of political adventurers. 4 ALAN BULLOCK. 
Existentialism 

Existentialist Philosophies. By Emmanuel Mounier. (Rockliff. 15s.) 

On the dust-cover of this book there is a family-tree of 


Existentialism. Socrates, the Stoics, St. Bernard and St. Augustine 
appear as the roots ; at the base of the trunk of the tree are Pascal 
and Maine de Biran, the solid trunk itself being Kierkegaard. New 
doctrines, when their patents are duly registered, require forbears, 
and Existentialists, as previously Surrealists, are in the phase of 
looking for early heroes ; this illumination of the past is often the 
greatest service of new schools with new labels. But within the 
book the genealogy of this doctrine, which is sometimes regarded as 
merely a fashionable bubble, is explained only by allusion ; it seems, 
for instance, capricious to include Socrates as an ancestor merely 
because he said, “ Know thyself”; he was probably oné of the least 
Existentialist figures in the history of thought. But Pascal and Maine 
de Biran stated clearly some of the doctrines which (I think) can 
be disentangled from the difficult jargon of Existentialism, and to 
quote their statements—particularly Maine de Biran’s—would help 
to make Existentialism léss unintelligible ; but there are only two 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST 
From the rise of Islam to Modern Times 
GEORGE E. KIRK 
The great significance of the Middle East in the modern world 
makes this book of special interest to the ordinary reader who 
wants to know the early history of this troubled part of the 


world and the background of to-day’s problems. 


With 14 maps. 16s. 


THE NORMAN CHURCH 
A. A. MILNE 
A short poem in which A. A. Milne sets out his religious beliefs 


and disbeliefs. Mr. Milne contends that each of us must create 
his own God in his own heart, rejecting any creed which is 
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commended to him solely on the faith of others. 5s. 
ROUND THE YEAR WITH LADY 
a ADDLE 


MARY DUNN 
In her latest volume Lady Addle of Eigg once again lays bare 
the secrets of a noblewoman’s life, describing her activities during 
the four seasons of the year and giving her views on a variety 
of topics. Readers of Mary Dunn’s other “ Lady Addle” 
books will find this new work as hilarious as any of its 
predecessors. With 8 plates. 6s. 
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story of sperm whaling in the ancient manner, a stir- 
ring tale of adventure and a scientist's mirror of the 
natural phenomena of South Georgia and its icy seas. 
It is written with an enchanting simplicity and clarity 
which will make it a minor classic of its kind. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


For the first time within the compass of a single vol- 
ume, the full story of Soviet Communism as a political 
movement and world force is told in this masterly 
survey. As a work of interpretation this scholarly 
book by the distinguished author of Hitler and the 
Nazi Dictatorship etc. is an invaluable contribution to 
he study of current affairs. Nov. lst. 700 pp. 21/- 
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or three casual allusions to Maine de Biran in this book. And the 
effect of the book is certainly not to make Existentialism less 
unintelligible ; it is not an introduction for the curious outsider, 
as is Sartre’s Existentialism and Humanism, which is comparatively 
simple and direct ; it is a very obscure Existentialist essay, heroically 
translated by Mr. Eric Blow, within which a very persistent reader 
will find passages of illumination and even insight. 

The actual label “ Existentialism” is irretrievably obscure and 
misleading, almost as though it had been designed to keep the public 
guessing. The atheistical Sartre becomes almost inconspicuous in 
Mounier’s exposition, which stresses the necessity of taking Christian 
faith seriously, while Sartre stresses the necessity of taking atheism 
seriously. The common basis, which must be held to justify the 
label, is the taking seriously, and what one must take seriously is 
the “ absurd ” and inexplicable fact of our existence (and the equally 
“absurd” fact of our death). “Taking seriously” involves not 
being soothed and diverted frem a sense of personal responsib.lity by 
the comfortable assurances of rationalist system-builders who claim 
to explain the fact of my existence, whether the explanation be 
Christian or non-Christian ; the Existentialist conversion or awaken- 
ing is the recognition that all rationalisations and pretended explana- 
tions of my existence and function are frivolous evasions of the 
necessity for purely personal choice and commitment ; they are temp- 
tations to me to disclaim my freedom, comparable with the tempta- 
tion to evade metaphysical questions by taking refuge in “ dailiness,” 
in the banal happiness of absorption in practical affairs. 

To accept (or reject) the Christian faith involves a reckless leap 
in the dark, and the dogmatic arguments and consolations of 
organised religion cannot, if I am honest, relieve the burden of 
anxiety. Faith is the very opposite of tranquil assurance ; it is a 
state of tension in which one acknowledges a despair and a doubt 
which cannot in principle be resolved. For the non-Christian 
Existentialist the essential formula is: “Without any help, and 
without any support, man is condemned perpetually to fabricate 
man.” As Christians have escaped from the anxieties of freedom 
into the “ social-order ” Christianity of the Churches, so humanists 
have evaded “the Existential drama” by inventing justificatory 
systems (universal values, historical determinism, a priori doctrines 
about the nature of man), so disguising from themselves their 
abandonment in a world in which all metaphysical and moral 
questions are answerable only by the solitary individual’s arbitrary 
act of choice. 

The simple elements of this doctrine are complicated by an odd 
mixture of dubious and contorted logic with a vivid vocabulary for 
describing metaphysical emotions ; words like “ nausea,” “ anguish,” 
“ dizziness,” are used, and used effectively, to dramatise the logical 
tricks and truisms. M. Mounier plausibly presents Existentialism 
as a form of revivalism, Christian or atheistical, and its success has 
probably depended on the psychological insight shown in describing 
the disillusionment of system-seekers and rationalists ; but in this 
country, which has a long tradition of empiricist philosophy dis- 
trustful of systems, there has naturally been a tendency to ask why 
the platitudes of scepticism should be so heavily disguised. M. 
Mounier’s gallant translator is compelled to use words like 
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" nothingized,” which antagonise the reader who has not been broken 
in by much Existentialist reading ; but, buried beneath the jargon 
there are psychological observations which will reward a very 
unprejudiced reader. Fifteen shillings for an essay of 130 pages 
seems excessive. STUART Hampsuire. 


Self-Governing India 
The New India. By Sir Atul Chatterjee. (Allen and Unwin. 8s, 6d.) 


IN 1911 the late Sir Thomas Holderness, Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India, contributed to the Home University Library 
an objective study of The Peoples and Problems of India. Pub- 
lished on the morrow of the coming of the Morley-Minto reforms 
this little book, for which there was a good demand, pictured India 
at the time of the first breach in the long record of unqualified 
Whitehall control, one so small that its chief author could 
disavow the slightest intention of preparing the way for Home Rule 
on the Parliamentary model. Under the stimulus of two world wars 
in which British authority was shaken to the foundations, and the 
urge of the nationalist spirit pulsing through Asia, those faint begin- 
nings of popular government have grown to complete Home Rule, 
not indeed for a united India, as was so long envisaged, but for two 
Dominions with their respective capitals at Delhi and Karachi. 

The time was ripe, therefore, to present for the general reader, 
and also for schools and colleges, a new picture of the sub-continent 
at the stage of the complete withdrawal of external authority. For this 
work the publishers could not have made a better choice than that 
of Sir Atul Chatterjee. His long administrative experience in the 
I.C.S., culminating in..membership of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, his seven years as High Commissioner for India in London, 
his leadership of Indian delegations to various international con- 
ferences—these experiences are linked with close study of the history 
and literature of his native land. His researches came to fruition in 
his collaboration a dozen years ago with the late W. H. Moreland 
in A Short History of India which, in the close attention paid to 
the condition of the people, marked something of a new departure 
in this field. Sir Atul wrote a full supplementary chapter for a 
second revised edition in 1944. 

The high expectations to be drawn from this equipment are not 
disappointed in the analysis now presented of conditions at the 
time of transfer of power. Sir Atul has to explain at the outset that 
the word “ India ” as used throughout the book comprises the entire 
subcontinent, and that the term “ Indian ” means a resident in any 
part thereof. The leaders of Pakistan are sensitive to any dis- 
regard of the correct nomenclature for the two distinct Dominions ; 
but writers on the history of the vast contiguous lands south of the 
Himalayas must perforce follow the example of Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
and some confusion of terminology is inevitable. In a more 
important respect, that of calm, dispassionate judgement, Sir Atul 
provides a model for the new conditions. The controversies which 
marked the last thirty years of the British connection no longer 
@tain. The day of partisan polemics has passed. A comparison 
between the picture presented by Sir Thomas Holderness in 1911 
and that now drawn shows how great and beneficial have been the 
advances in the closing years of British authority in spite of the 
handicaps arising from two world wars. 

Sir Atul’s survey is marked by the tempered optimism of one 
who has always been a strong believer in Indian self-government. 
On some issues, such as that of the fundamental change in the 
problem of defence of the peninsula by land and sea, he is content 
to state the issues without pronouncing judgement upon them ; on 
others he holds decided opinions. For instance, there is his belief 
in the continued use of English as a kind of lingua franca now that 
the air is cleared of political reasons for agitation on the subject: 

“In view of the position of English as a business language in the 
world, and of the part which the study of English literature has 
played in shaping the culture of present-day India, it seems very 
doubtful whether English will ever lose its vogue in India.” 

To that influence can be attributed in no small measure the “ new 
forces and a new spirit” on which Sir Atul dwells in a concluding 
chapter on education. He notes, for instance, the remarkable 
development among young people of all classes of a taste and 
aptitude for outdoor games and sports. He also writes of a welcome 
revival of artistic and cultural interests. Music, drama and dancing 
“are now regaining their rightful position, and are helping to raise 
the general cultural level.” The day of British rule has gone, but 
it has left an indelible mark on the thought and life of India and 
Pakistan, 





Frank Brown. 
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ALAN MOOREHEAD’S 


The Rage of the Vulture 


A remarkable first novel by the author of Montgomery, 
African Trilogy, etc., based on the withdrawal of the British 
from India in the autumn of 1947. ‘ Every character is 
alive, every scene given its fullest effect. It is the work of 
an authority perfectly at home in a new medium.’— 
Observer. * A fine book with beautiful and ghastly pages.’ 
—Evening Standard. * The exotic background is brilliantly 
described.’-—Manchester Guardian. 9s. net. 
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Prince of Foxes 


A novel of adventure in Renaissance Italy written by one 

of the finest historical novelists of our time with a pace 

and gusto reminiscent of Dumas. ‘ A long, highly exciting 

, and very readable story with scores of lively sketches and 

) characters. —Daily Telegraph. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Moby Dick is one of the world’s great novels of adventure. But 
it is much more. Its metaphysical and symbolic significance 
places it above the level of most works of fiction, and many 
readers of the present edition will value the guide provided by 
Professor Thorp in his Introduction and Notes. The text 
follows that of the first edition, and the volume contains a 
series of whaling pictures as well as an end paper map of the 
world charting the probable course of the Pequod. 
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Wild West 


Across the Wide Missouri. By Bernard De Voto. Illustrated with 
Paintings by Alfred Jacob Miller, Charles Bodmer and George Catlin, 
with an Account of the Discovery of the Miller Collection by Mae 
Reed Porter. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 50s.) 


In the spring of 1833 Captain William Drummond Stewart, a 
Scottish laird and a veteran of Waterloo, started west from St. 
Louis to explore the Great American Desert and the Stony Moun- 
tains, an area at that time known only to a few hundred trappers 
and to the Indians, He was a gentleman sportsman driven perhaps 
by the malaise of the ex-cavalryman trying to re-capture the intensity 
of the battle experience which had conditioned him. He was tough, 
and rapidly drew the respect of the mountain men as a brigade leader 
of trappers. But he was also a self-conscious adventurer. He re- 
turned to write romantic, if unreadable, novels about the West. 
More important, he took with him on his second trip a young 
American artist, Alfred Jacob Miller, much as a modern writer 
might take along a “candid” photographer. He commissioned 
Miller to record in water-colour the scenery, the game, the Indians 
and the trappers with a view to painting some monumental oils for 
his Highland castle. These water-colours, which were recently 
rescued from obscurity by Mrs. Mae Reed Porter, are one of the 
two good reasons for Mr. De Voto’s exciting new book about the 
American West in the 1830s. Together with some representative 
illustrations by George Catlin and Charles Bodmer, they provide a 
collection of plates of surpassing richness which are alone worth 
the price of the book. Mrs. Porter, who contributes an account of 
the Miller collection, deserves our gratitude for preserving these 
superb examples of American romantic painting. 

The second good reason for the book is Mr. De Voto’s text. This 
consists of an exhaustive and scholarly account of the Rocky Moun- 
tain fur-trade in the 1830s before the unfashionableness of the beaver 
hat caused its decline. It contains all the detail a scholar could 
want: the lethal competition among Mr. Astor’s trust, the inde- 
pendents and the Hudson Bay Company ; the techniques of opera- 
tion—trapping brigades, supply lines, finance and the fantastic 
annual fair high up in the mountain wilderness. 

But the book is more than this. The life the author describes is 
the true experience behind the familiar romance of the American 
West. Here are the battles between rangers and Indians; the 
accounts of death from exposure or accident, from grizzlies or rabid 
wolves ; the hunt for buffalo ; the feasts on succulent buffalo steak 
and raw alcohol alternating with weeks of survival on pemmican or 
one’s Own moccasins or worse. There are authoritative accounts of 
great trappers like Bridger, Fitzpatrick or Carson and of scores of 
the less known: ruthless fighters although not without chivalry, 
illiterate but superb technicians of their mountain craft. There are 
also subtly drawn vignettes of missionaries crazed and uncom- 
promising and of capitalists to whom bankruptcy seems to matter 
less than the blazing of a new trail. Mr. De Voto has steeped himself 
in his subject, and his stories have the tang of the mountain air. 
He writes with zest, and succeeds by main force in communicating 
his enthusiasm for the West and all it signifies in American life. 
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He has a fine sense of the importance of an event in the stream of 
time ; he contrives to make his trappers, missionaries and naturalists 
represent the great pressures which were shaping America’s destiny. 
The book is epic in scale and design. The multitudinous incidents 
of eight crowded years are knit into an ingenious pattern which keeps 
the reader in suspense at the slow pace of time and mountain travel 
The pattern is sometimes too detailed for easy reading. The author 
has a habit of sliding sideways into his subject and of so absorbing 
the reader in a particular incident that he finds difficulty in keeping 
his bearings. Like a greenhorn one is lost for long stretches ig 
the western wilderness without benefit of compass. The writing js 
also sometimes obscure. One tends to trip over the rhythm or the 
sense of sentences, and it is a relief when the intrinsic interest of 
the narrative carries one forward for several paragraphs at a time 
without pause. But these are faults which cannot be said to mar 
seriously the quality of this splendid book. It well merits its Pulitzer 
Prize. FRANK THISTLETHWAITE, 


Greek Beliefs: the Common Man 
Ancient Greek Religion. By H. J. Rose. 7s. 6d.) 


In securing Professor Rose to write the volume on Greek religion 
in their University Library series, the publishers have ensured that 
it should be written by one who knows more about his subject than 
anyone in this country. The book is a mine of factual information 
astonishing in its richness when one considers the brief compass of 
150 pages into which it has had to be compressed. The author’s 
very erudition must have increased the difficulty of his task, for 
where so much had to be left out the problem of choice was a heavy 
one. The reader who comes to the book with little or no previous 
knowledge (and this is the reader for whom it was written) should, 
I think, be made aware that a choice has had to be made, and what 
is its nature. He can then profit by the plenty that is given him 
without taking away the impression that it represents all that the 
ancient Greeks have had to contribute to the religious experience 
of Europe. 

What Professor Rose describes, often in fascinating and hitherto 
inaccessible detail, is the religion of the common man in Greece, 
which he rightly characterises as being dominated by no creed and 
burdened by few ethical considerations. It was a prosaic sort of 
religion, in which the gods required certain services of an external 
nature—sacrifice and other ritual carried out according to traditional 
forms—which were therefore rendered in the confident expectation 
of material returns such as a good harvest or a prosperous household. 
The public religion of the city-states was of the same order and with 
similar aims. The main part of the chapter called The Guardians 
of the City is devoted to a month-by-month exposition of the religious 
calendar of Athens and the ceremonies which it contained. This is 
a particularly interesting feature, bringing together in a handy form 
information hitherto only available scattered through various learned 
productions, most of them in German. Later chapters trace the 
progressive weakening of the simple do ut des relationship under 
the impact of reality, especially of the impotence of the gods of the 
cities before the vast new kingdoms of the Hellenistic age, and the 
mixture of fatalism, astrology, magic, popular philosophy and other 
elements which took its place. 

Yet one is left with a vaguely unhappy feeling that the general 
reader is getting an inadequate view of Greek religion, if- what he 
understands by the term is (as it rightly will be to many) the Greek 
contribution to the religion of Europe. There is, for example, no 
room for the religious views of Plato or Aristotle, though it has 
been truly written elsewhere that “Plato and Aristotle are among 
the greatest fathers of the Christian Church. In spite of certain 
heretical doctrines, they might Jhave been canonised in the Middle 
Ages, had they not happened to be born some centuries before the 
Christian era.” Here they are omitted for the sake of information 
such as that the month Pyanopsion was named from the Pyanopsia, 
a festival of which the “central feature was the presentation to 
Apollo, at a solemn meal, of a sort of porridge made of various kinds 
of pulse boiled together, hence its name, literally ‘the boiling of 
beans ’.” The omission has its awkwardness even within the book’s 
own framework, for in discussing the Hellenistic age, the author has 
to describe the philosophy of Poseidonios (for Poseidonios is included, 
though Plato is no more than mentioned) as “containing strong 
Platonic elements,” and Neopythagoreanism as having “ borrowed 
largely from Plato,” and even to mention in connection with the 
Hermetic literature “the Platonic Form or Idea.” Yet nowhere has 
the reader been given an inkling of Plato’s philosophy or the mean- 
ing of a Platonic Idea. 


(Hutchinson. 
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Recent Government Publications 


British Foreign Policy, 1919 - 1939 
A documentary record of the conduct of foreign policy in the 
years between the two Great Wars. Latest volume—Volume 2, 
Series 1—completes the records of the secret proceedings of the 
Supreme Council to the end of the main session of the Peace 
Conference at Parison January 21, 1920. 32s. 6d. (33s. 5d.) 


Disturbances in Aden in December 1947 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry. (Commissioner : Sir 
Harry Trusted.) (Colonial No. 233.) 9d. (10d.) 


The Italian Campaign 
Report by the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean, 
to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Part Il : May 10 to Aug. 12, 
1944 ; Part III: Aug. 13 to Dec. 12, 1944. 2s. (2s. 3d.) 


Unesco and a World Society 


The aims of UNESCO and Britain's part in their fulfilment. 
Is. (is. 1d.) 


The British Way and Purpose 
Consolidated edition of a number of booklets on home, 
imperial, and international affairs, prepared during the war 
by the Directorate of Army Education. 2s. 6d. (3s. 3d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


YORK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 (POST OKDERS : P.O. BOX NO. 569, 

LONDON, S.E.1); 39-41, KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2; 13A, CASTLE STREET, 

EDINBURGH 2: 1, ST. ANDREW'S CRESCENT, CARDIFF ; TOWER LANE, BRISTOL | ; 
80, CHICHESTER STREET, BELFAST ; or through any bookseller. 
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Yes, exports destined for Australia and New Zealand can * boomerang * 
if their price or quality is unsuited to the market. For although these 
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THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES Of the best investment 
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servative distribution of profits; (c) constant super- 
vision of securities held. Though the past fifty 
years have proved the soundness of these principles, 
the private investor seeking the shares of the best 
companies faces certain disadvantages; he lacks 
facilities for picking the best shares, and he would 
find it difficult either to buy or to sell them just 
when he wishes. Investment-Trust-Units, however, 
provide a most convenient method of obtaining a 
freely marketable investment spread overa selection 
of the best shares, bought on behalf of the Trust, as 
favourable opportunities occur, 
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The author might justifiably reply that he did not set out to write 
about philosophers but about ordinary men. This he has done 
superbly, with a wealth of examples and a display of learning 
that never for a moment makes the book anything but easy and 
delightful to read. What he writes about as ancient Greek religion 
was the religion of the vast majority of ancient Greeks. Yet the main 
reflection that remains with one on putting down the book is that 
if the religion of later ages owes anything to the Greeks (and the 
debt is in fact incalculably great), it owes it to the spiritual insight 
of a very small minority, KEITH GUTHRIE. 


Children’s Books 


With My Little Eye. By Roy Fuller. (John Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 

The Otterbury Incident. By Cecil Day Lewis, illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 

The Wyndhams Went to Wales. By M. E. Allan, with Wood Engrav- 
ings by Beryl Thornborough. (Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d.) 

rr - _— By Derek Lamport, illustrated by Reginald Perrott. (Harrap. 
S. 

Captain Boldheart. By Charles Dickens, illustrated by Robert Stewart 
Sherriffs. (Herbert Jenkins. 8s. 6d.) 

The Flying Postman. By V.H. Drummond, illustrated by the Author. 
(Porpoise Books. 3s. 6d.) 

Paul, the Hero of the Fire. Written and illustrated by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. (Porpoise Books. 3s. 6d.) 

The Ugly Duckling. By Hans Andersen, illustrated by Will Nickless. 
(Porpoise Books. 3s. 6d.) 

Aladdin, from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 
John Harwood. (Porpoise Books. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue chief difficulty in reviewing books for children is to know whose 
standard to adopt—the child’s.or the parent’s. Curiosity is a faculty 
much earlier apparent in children than reasoned criticism, and to the 
extent that a story stimulates and satisfies their desire to know 
“what happened next” they will judge it as good or bad. On the 
other hand the conscientious parent wants his child to assimilate the 
correct usage and a proper appreciation of words, to learn the different 
ingredients which go to make up a successful story. All of these 
are good books by a child’s reckoning ; some fail to meet the adult’s 
more critical requirements. 

Two of the books for older children seem to me the best of the 
batch—With My Little Eye and The Otterbury Incident. The 
former is a fascinating thriller in which a highbrow schoolboy 
investigates a murder of which he is the witness. I can most strongly 
recommend this to anyone over thirteen years old; in fact if Roy 
Fuller had not specifically ear-marked it “ for teen-agers ” I think it 
would enthral a far wider public. The young will chase through the 
mysterious story ; their elders pause to appreciate the author’s skill. 

The Otterbury Incident is an adaptation of the French film Nous 
les Gosses. This was a particularly good film, and Cecil Day Lewis 
has lost none of the flavour of this exciting story of a gang of school- 
boys who have first to earn the large sum of £5, then track down the 
thief who steals it from them. This book is suitable for the ten 
to fourteen year olds. In both these books the print is excellent. 
The Wyndhams Went to Wales and Black Gull are also for the tens 
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to fourteens ; both tell of exciting summer holidays, of camping 
sailing and spying, With Mum and Dad benevolently watching Over 
their adventurous offspring. Such stories are always popular with 
children, but have small appeal for those grown-ups who dislike 
such sentences as “ Mother and Father walked back to the c 
fire, from which direction already floated savoury odours to tickle 
the palate and tempt the appetite.” 

Charles Dickens’ Captain Boldheart (one of the stories in Holiday 
Romance) leads the field in the books for younger children. Dickens 
himself wrote, “ You must try to like the pirate story, for I am very 
fond of it,” and one would be very Scroogian to dislike reading the 
adventures of this bold and jolly pirate of nine years old. The 
pictures are amusing,.and the print is good. I hope the publishers 
will consider bringing out The Magic: Fishbone from Holiday 
Romance next year. The Flying Postman is an engaging tale about 
a postman who flies a helicopter and makes strawberry ice-cream, 
both splendid pursuits. There are plenty of pictures, and this book 
would do well for reading aloud to the four to eight year olds, or for 
someone of seven or so who can read to himself. Paul, the Hero of 
the Fire is designed for children of the same age, and is another of 
Edward Ardizzone’s stories of a small boy who makes good. In this 
case, to save the family fortunes Paul runs away from home, takes a 
job in a circus, saves children and animals in a fire, and is rewarded 
with a large sum of money. The many small boys who are Ardizzone 
fans will enjoy it. The rather illegible script printed in previous 
Ardizzone books seemed to me fanciful and unhelpful, and I was 
glad to see ordinary print used this time. 

The remaining two books are disappointing. The Ugly Duckling, 
that sad story of the unpopular misunderstood child, makes a 
welcome reappearance. But I have always felt that the pictures in 
a sad story need to be at least twice as good as those in a jolly one, 
to distract one’s thoughts from tears—and the ones in this edition 
I find very unattractive. Aladdin has been arranged so that the sixes 
to eights can read about him for themselves. This seems to me an 
error of judgement ; the Arabian Nights stories are surely designed 
to be listened to, not read. The oriental deliberation of Lane’s trans- 
lation greatly enhances this story of the good-for-nothing boy whose 
indolence, so unlike the industry of Paul, was even more munificently 
rewarded. Who would not forgo reading that “ Aladdin at once fell 
hopelessly in love” to hear that “his vigour became weak at the 
sight of her, and his thoughts became distraught, and his sight 
bewildered, and love of her gat hold of his whole soul ; and he went 
home and returned to his mother like one in a dream.” 

, K. Hornssy. 
Fiction 
The Pillar of Cloud. By Francis Stuart. 
Shannon’s Way. By Dr. A.J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 10s.6d.) 
Trevannion. By L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 

Strange Life of Ivan Osokin. By P. D. Ouspensky. (Faber and Faber. 

8s. 6d.) 

THOSE who read Mr, Stuart’s pre-war novels will remember them 
for their high literary quality and perhaps for their atmosphere of 
romantic unreality which debilitated the conflicts they described. 
Their author spent the war years, not in the safe seclusion of Ireland, 
but in Germany. I imagine he was, like most Irish patriots, anti- 
British rather than pro-German ; whatever the reason for his alliance 
with Germany at such a time, his experiences there have matured 
him and given his work a new poignancy and power. 

The Pillar of Cloud tells the story of an Irishman living after the 
war in a Rhineland town and his relationship with two sisters, Halka 
and Lisette. The girls are “displaced persons” who have lost 
their parents and been brought by the conquerors to work in 
Germany. Though they were born in Poland, they belong nowhere. 
They are true citizens of chaos, symbols of the thousands of lost 
people whos 1** somehow in the ruins of Europe. Halka, little more 
than twenty years of age, is already a mature, almost an aged, person 
in her outlook and wisdom ; Lisette is a child who has never been 
a child. So completely beyond the concepts of the old world are 
they that compared with Frau Arnheim, who clings to the ideals of 
her pre-war bourgeois existence, they belong not so much to 4 
different generation as a different species. Half-starved for years, 
a-moral from necessity, they can conceive only one ideal—that of 
fraternity, the fraternity they share with the Irishman, Dominic. 
Their world has become his world ; he understands it completely. 

Though free to return to Ireland at any time, he is held m 
Marheim by the knowledge that the understanding he shares with 
these girls and others like them is now his reality. In Ireland, 
where there are still comforts, food and isolation from the maim 


(Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
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stream of life, he would be an exile. Although the French are in 
occupation, the Marheim people have not lost their fear of sudden 
arrest, imprisonment and torture. Dominic is arrested and says: 
“Who knows of what they cannot accuse me? That is just it. 
Does anyone know what is guilt and what is innocence any more ? ” 
During the war,.when he spent a month in a concentration camp, 
he existed like the others on the dream of “a word in which there 
would be no more victims and no more executioners, without prisons 
and dungeons. Nowhere else was there such faith in a new peace, 
in the coming to earth of a liberty of spirit that would be like a 
new sun shining on men and women. No more suspects, no more 
hunted.” What has happened to that dream now? The victors 
seem to have caught the disease of the vanquished. Even in 
England and America suspicion and fear are closing in on freedom. 

Halka and Lisette are not presented as exiles; they are rather 
the primary initiates of our mcdern condition. The Alsatian officer 
who releases Dominic offers him the solution of anarchy ; this, 
however, seems to him “ but an additional confusion, a little more 
chaos added to the huge chaos” ; there is only fraternity. Dominic 
loves Halka, and he lets her persuade him to marry Lisette, who is 
dying of consumption, so he can take the girl out of Germany ; but 
it is too late. Jisette’s death leaves him free to stay with Halka. 

Mr. Stuart’s writing shows the influence of Dostoievsky and D. H. 
Lawrence, but both influences are well assimilated because his under- 
standing of suffering now approaches theirs. The Pillar of Cloud is 
written with a poetic force that comes out of the very core of 
suffering. Apart from its quality, the novel is unique in that no 
other English-speaking writer has been in a position to touch upon 
its subject except from the outside. Mr. Stuart writes with con- 
vincing certainty of the reactions of a starving man from whom a 
promised food-parcel is withheld by the incompetence of officials, 
the simple acceptance of a-morality, the spiritual triumph of these 
people who somehow surmount the desolation of their physical 
condition, the evolution of the Irishman who voluntarily chooses 
that condition. I doubt if even Mr. Stuart could write another novel 
about these experiences; like Mr. Cummings in The Enormous 
Room, he has beggared them of emotion. 

As writers, Mr. Stuart and Dr. Cronin have little in common but 
their publisher. Dr. Cronin has no new thing to tell us in Shannon’s 
Way. In spite of all that popular fiction and the screen have done 
to the subject, our sympathies are again solicited on behalf of a 
bright young man forced by circumstances intq the vulgar job of 
curing the sick when he might have been mgre glamorously 
employed studying bacteria (or, as likely as not, bacteriological war- 
fare) in the laboratory. As far as sympathies are concerned, Dr. 
Cronin is likely to find he has missed the boat by about ten years. 
To the present-day public, the scientist, nuclear or otherwise, is 
less a hero than a menace ; and there is nothing very heroic about 
Shannon who, writing his own history, reveals himself as pettish, 
self-centred and graceless. These qualities are never integrated to 
make a three-dimensional character. His career is surprisingly like 
that of “My Brother Jonathan.” Here are the same aspirations, 
the same rebuffs, the same sort of trouble with careerists and 
hospital committees, even the same dramatic tracheotomy operation 
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on the same sort of child ; everything, indeed, but the passion and 
human warmth that animated Mr. Brett Young’s main character 
while that of Dr. Cronin remains a puppet. Now that the predicg. 
ment of Dr. Jonathan-Arrowsmith-Shanncn has been squeezed of its 
last tear, surely the time has come for a novel on the equally 
grievous theme of a man trained for a noble profession who chooses 
to give his time to the writing of indifferent novels. 

It is a relief to come upon a good, straightforward piece of work 
by a novelist who is a novelist and no nonsense about it. Mr. L. A.G 
Strong’s new book from the first word reveals the natural gifts and 
practised hand of its author. It is a comedy, touching on tragedy 
towards its end, ihat tells the story of Trevannien, a magnificent 
figure of a man, who chooses to live for years, his source of income 
a mystery, in the isolated little seaside town of Dycer’s Bay. What 
keeps him there 2? Even Dycer’s Bay can realise he is too big for 
it, yet he is satisfied. His net of gentle crookeries just fits over it, 
and he wants to make no greater effort. It is not easy to laugh 
aloud over anything these days, yet I did so over the scene of the 
great “drunk” at the “Peace of God” which reproduces exactly 
the wild yet elevated atmosphere of these occasions. In its humorous 
detail and characterisation the whole book is a delight. 

A last word for Ouspensky’s only novel Strange Life of Ivan 
Osokin. The author introduces a magiciar (I do not know why the 
dilettante of fiction is-so often given to fantasy) to enable his hero 
to relive his life and discover that “ nothing can be changed.” The 
early scenes have a slightly funny Vice Versa atmosphere, but most 
of the book is too thin, OLIVIA MANNING. 


Shorter Notices 





National Trust Guide: Buildings. By James Lees-Milne. (Batsford. 


7s. 6d.) 

Tuts little book is a selection of Trust buildings “which deserve 
at the moment a special visit and can be made an object of hopeful 
pilgrimage.” To ten of the hundred-odd buildings described there 
is, we learn, no admission as yet. Notable among these are 
Hughenden, Osterley, Ham House, Petworth and Eastbury Manor. 
Cliveden House will, we read, “ be open as soon as staff is available,” 
Clamber Park “as soon as it is derequisitioned by the War Depart- 
ment ” and Old Soar “as soon as the Ministry of Works shall have 
been able to recondition the buildings.” Pilgrims must therefore 
remain hopeful. In order that they may have something more 
than hope to lead them one can make this generalisation of most of 
the other houses of any architectural merit listed here ; the usual 
fee is one shilling and the most usual times of opening are Wednes- 
day or Thursday afternoons between luncheon and high tea in the 
months from May to October. The selection is weighted in favour 
of mediaeval structures, however small, and the word “ building” 
has been extended to include some earthworks. The weakness of 
this book is that it is neither one thing nor the other. Though the 
historical and architectural notes are informative and careful, a com- 
plete list of Trust buildings now open, with times and prices of 
admission and shorter notes and no pictures would have been 
welcome. So would a smaller selection with fuller notes and many 
illustrations. But-this compromise, with its few neat and dull little 
line illustrations which seem to suffer from over-reduction, has more 
the air of a commercial publishing venture than a book worthy of 
the National Trust. a 


Eton Medley. By B. J. W. Hill. (Winchester Publications. 30s.) 


Mr. Hitt, who is an Eton master but not an Old Etonian, writes 
about his adopted home with the inquisitive enthusiasm of a convert. 
His book is mellow and sensible, partisan and anecdotal, and if at 
times the funny bits of folklore seem a trifle meagre on the printed 
page, that is no great harm in a book which sets out to be neither a 
work of history nor a treatise on education. The origin of the book 
is said to be the author’s promise to explain to a New Zealand Ait 
Force officer, who had made a hurried visit to Eton during the war 
“what the system at Eton was.” The New Zealand officer’s reward 
is a handsome one, and it would be interesting to know what he 
thinks of it. He may well have been struck in particular by the 
obvious capacity which Eton has for adapting itself, as an educational 
institution, to changed circumstances, and he would be able to see 
from Mr. Hill’s account that the storms which shook it in the age 
of nineteenth-century reform brought it a good deal nearer disrup- 
tion than those of the twentieth century have so far. If he was 
looking for evidence that Eton was well set to survive, in her own 
peculiar fashion, the disasters of war and peace, he would perhaps 
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find it in the story quoted by Mr. Hill of the boy who, during the 
panic days at the beginning of the war, was so ashamed at having 
been removed by his parents to the safety of the United States 
that he pretended that he had been expelled. That seems a deeply 
significant story, whatever way you look at it. 
Margaret McMillan. A Memoir by D’Arcy Cresswell. With a Fore- 
word by J. B. Priestley. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 

“He can rise to the level of his subject,” Mr. Priestley says of the 
author of the new life of Margaret McMillan. Many readers will 
disagree. The story Mr. Cresswell has to tell is moving—the passion 
for social justice of the two sisters who had come early from 
America to the rather dour atmosphere of Inverness ; their support 
of Socialism ; the development of Margaret from a governess and 
companion to a speaker and writer ; the appeal for support from the 
I.L.P. at Bradford ; and finally, when as a member of a School 
Board she had seen how slum children were living, the long struggle 
(largely successful) for reform, concluding with the nursery school 
at Deptford and fame. Mr. Cresswell had much material to draw 
on, since Margaret herself wrote a biography of her sister, and Dr. 
Mansbridge, a year after her death in 1931, published a “life” 
accompanied by many friends’ comments. This new biographer tells 
his story in a lively—sometimes over-lively—way, and includes back- 
ground information and sketches of other reformers. But his 
personal comments are so facile and tedious, his Left-wing indignation 
so violent, that he spoils his effects. A large number of excellent 
photographs is included, not all of them with a direct bearing on the 
life. Proceeds from the sale of the book will go to the Margaret 
McMillan Memorial Fund, ‘ 


Heritage Craft Schools and Hospitals, Chailey : 1903-1948. (21s.) 


Tuts is a book of magnificent photographs (chiefly taken by the 
Regent Street Polytechnic School of Photography) of the first 
residential school for cripples which combined hospital treatment 
with education and training. The Chailey experiment, as described 
here, grew out of the Guild of Brave Poor Things (the title from 
a story by Mrs. Ewing) founded for cripples by Mrs. Kimmins in 
South-East London in 1894. In 1903 (guided by her husband, for 
many years Chief Inspector of L.C.C. schools) she installed seven 
boys in ramshackle buildings in Sussex, and from that beginning has 
grown a widely-appreciated school treating and educating both 
crippled boys and girls. Chailey takes children under sixteen from all 
over Britain ; it provides an open-air life ; it is in the forefront with 
experimental treatment ; it gives formal education and a handicraft 
training. The photographs show the children at work and play, 
the visitors who come to see them, the objects they produce, the 
way they grow up. The text—prose interspersed with verse—is by 
a variety of commentators, including Sir Cyril Burt, who writes a 
preface, and Mrs. Kimmins herself. This is not a book of statistics. 
A minimum of facts is given ; the appeal is to the heart, not the head. 
But the book is charming for its pictures of a happy community 
and incidentally points to the individual unofficial idealism and 
energy which have played such a large part in British social 
institutions. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

Head Office : 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Established 1824 

INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY & THEFT 
Accidents of all kinds = - - - - Motor Vehicles 
LIFE (with and without profits) . Estate Duty Policies 
Family Protection - - Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments - - - Annuities 
The Company undertakes the duties of Executor and Trustee 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

OncE again those investors—and they are the vast majority—who 
have refused to be panicked out of good stocks by the crisis over 
Berlin are being vindicated by the course of prices. What is Most 
impressive about the recent behaviour of markets is their extraordin- 
ary stability and their underlying strength. Before the Berlin 
crisis reached the headlines the Financial Times index number of 
industrial ordinary shares stood at 116.7. On the gloomiest days in 
September it never fell below 115.1—a drop of less than 14 per 
cent.—-and it has now moved over 117. In the same testing period 
gilt-edged have actually advanced, in some cases quite sharply, to 
the highest points for several months. I admit that markets are 
“thin” in the sense that the volume of dealings is so small that 
price movements may flatter the weight of buying or selling, but 
there is no disputing the dogged mood of investors. 


GILT-EDGED AND EQUITIES 

For the outstanding strength of gilt-edged there are several 
explanations. First, and most important, the bulk of the funds 
accumulating for investment are in the hands of Government 
departments, insurance companies and other institutions which 
automatically invest mainly in fixed-interest stocks. Another 
influence helpful to gilt-edged has undoubtedly been the fairly 
general conviction that at current prices most of the leading indus- 
trial equities are fully valued. There is plenty of evidence that many 
private investors with funds available have latterly decided that 
discretion is the better part of valour and confined their purchases 
to the fixed-interest groups. In other words, few people have been 
willing to act on the view that inflation is on the way again or, even 
if it were, that it would bring much grist to the equity share mill. 
I think this caution is fully justified. 


MORRIS-AUSTIN ARRANGEMENT 


Rationalisation in the motor trade is an objective approved not 
only by the Government but by the majority of motor shareholders, 
There will certainly be widespread approval of the arrangements 
for technical co-operation announced by the Nuffield group and the 
Austin company. Although the emphasis is on exchange of inform- 
ation, the possibilities arising out of “ pooling of factory resources” 
have not been lost on the market, and the prices of both Morris 
Motors and Austin ordinary shares have been raised to reflect the 
expectation of substantial reductions in production costs. How far 
the new arrangements will go is not yet clear, but it seems safe 
to assume that the realisation of the major aim of reducing cests to 
meet foreign competition will lead to some standardisation of medels 
and agreements to apportion the export field. Whether the d-rectors 
have in mind a financial merger only time will show, but it will be 
surprising if some pooling of financial interests does not follow 
at a later stage. Meantime, the ordinary shares of the two com- 
panies should not be sold. The returns of around 54 per cent. 
are a fair reward for the risks. . 


SHIPPING SHARE YIELD 


The announcement that the Advisory Committee contemplated 
under the Transport”Act is to be set up to consider the problem of 
coastwise transport rates should be of some benefit to the Coast 
Lines Company. As things stand, exceptional rates quoted by the 
railways introduce an artificial element into the coastwise transport 
situation, and there can be little doubt that the Advisory Committe? 
will suggest some more rational measures. Meantime the £! 
Ordinary stock units of Coast Lines, now quoted around 183s. 9d, 
look good value for money. In each of the past four years this 
company has paid a § per cent. dividend which has been covered 
by a very large margin of earnings. Available net profits in the years 
1944 to 1947 have averaged over 15 per cent., enabling the company 
to put substantial sums to reserves. The balance-sheet position is 
strong and in the more favourable market atmosphere in the early 
months of the year the shares stood over 22s., At their present 
level, yielding about 5} per cent., they are a promising shipping 
investment. 
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THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 


«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 499 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


[A Book Token 
solution of this 
October 26th. 
must bear the 
Solutions must be 

















The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
ACROSS 8. Here one gets fed up before the 
k ss asus. ; finish. (6.) ? , 
- a" (3) a ees, Cle 14. Not a sugar mixture; how could it 
’ 2 ons od. be? (9.) 
- - ety ogy cr, pent 6 tele 16. The usual number of holes. (8.) 
ll. How to save fuel in the coming 7.. Old dugout who specialised in words. 
— & 18 a ound. (7.) 
¢ . SO * . 
= aur Stone eae Gar song 20. For those who need take steps to 
13. From which, according to Kipling, at up m the cold. (3, 4.) 
plaster saints are unlikely to emerge. 21. win | —s seems more 
(8.) crafty. (6.) 
. 22. Phrase-maker. (6.) 
s 
18. Off the deep end but no ocean. (6.) 7. Mads oem th) 


17. Stevenson found the world full of a 


—_. (6.) t SOLUTION TO 
19. Captain’s, on the _ authority o' <CUWs t 
Dickens, are always a moist and CROSSWORD No. 497 


jovial sort of viand. (8.) 
23. Whence the drops are collected for 
gossip. (5.) 
4. King of Kent. 
2%. Reckon. (9 
7. Expire about nine. (5.) 
28. “The castled crag of — 
o'er the wide and winding Rhine 
(Byron). (11.) 


DOWN 
Cry for fat? (7. 
It always is than one thinks. 
If these were granted for 
ment the donkey would be a 
scorer. (8.) 
A way of escape. (6.) 
No choir if turned inside out 
I’ve got into a disturbed volcano. 
He’s in the breach. (6.) 


SOLUTION ON OC 
The winner of Crossword No. 497 is: 
Street, Liverpool, 1. 


(9.) 


-, Frowns 


” 


(5.) 
achieve- 
high 


wn 


(9.) 
(7.) 
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4BER 29th 


H. C. Fillingham, 2 Hardy 
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Jo sep hb Priestle y Yorkshireman, Doctor of Divinity, theologian and 
pamphleteer, owes his fame to chemical discoveries 
made in his leisure hours as a relaxation from writing sermons and political 
broadsheets. His first success as a practical chemist was the accidental discovery 
of sodawater. While living next door to a brewery in Leeds, curiosity led him to 
investigate the process of brewing. In doing so, he found that carbon dioxide gas, 
which is produced during the brewing of malt beverages, could be dissolved in 
ordinary water to make “ aerated water”. The success of this experiment set 
him on his chemical career and he acquired a renown which matched his considerable 
reputation as a theologian, 
His appointment as librarian to Lord Shelburne at 
Bowood in 1773 gave him ample time and opportunity to develop his scientific 
hobbies and his most important work was done during the following eight years. 
In this period he discovered, prepared and studied a vast number of gases — all 
of them highly important — including oxygen, ammonia, nitrous oxide (the 
“ laughing gas” of the dentist’s surgery), hydrogen sulphide, 
hydrogen chloride and sulphur dioxide. Priestley’s inventive 






genius was of a type that is typically British. As a practical 
experimenter he has had few, if any, equals, and the gases he % 
discovered have proved of immense sci ntific and commercial 
importance. He died in 1804 in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(lneor porated by tl 1 Charter 1939.) 
Patron—¥IS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
sident—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C 


Pre » 
nan of the Councii—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN. M.D., F.R.C.P 


Chai 


Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
of Physicians of London and the Roval College of Surgeons of 





kb d and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on contirnous and systematic investigations in up- 
to«late laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowle'ge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers 

LEGACIES, DONATICNS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 


NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSICN OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions should be sent to ‘he Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons Lincoin’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 
FORM OF REQUEST 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ 


. £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring 


t.), at Royal College 











of Surgeons of England. Lineoin’s ton Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientifie Research. and 1 direct that the Treasurer's Telephone : CENTRAL 7708-9 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. - 





IF YOU HAVE FRIENDS IN GERMANY 


you can invite them to-visit you in England 
Arrangements also made for German nurses and domestics 
All-inclusive Travel Arrangements from 
£4.16.0 £8.2.0 
SINGLE. RETURN. 
Details from 
CONTINENTAL TRANSPORT COMPANY 
2 Wine Office Court, 146 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 
. 





U.C.C., founded 1887, with its 
resident staff of highly qualified 
Tutors, prepares students for 


many examinations including :— 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Intermediate. and Degree, 
Public Administration, etc 


Matriculation, 
Diploma in 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATES 


Oxford, Cambridge, 
CIVIL SERVICE 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
PROMOTION EXAMINATION 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS 
e@ 


§ The College is an Educational Trust, 
not conducted primarily as a profit- 


Northern Univ., etc. 


making concern, its main objects 
being the efficiency of its Courses 
and the success of its students. 


@ 
Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 








WHEREVER YOU BUY A HAT 


it had better bea 
Gattershy 








Watters Since 
1865 








Ordinary Writing 
at 120 words 
a minute 


Dutton Speedwords—written in 
ordinary letters—can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first 
hour of study. Based on a scien- 
tific word-frequency analysis, the 
abbreviating rules are so powerful 
that ordinary matter averages two 
letters per word. All languages. 
Warmly commended by G. 





Bernard Shaw. Send 2$d. for 
test lesson and details of 8- 
lesson postal course (needing | 


20-24 hours of actual study) to 
DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
(OWS6), 92-3, Great Russell St. 
London, W.C.1. Advt. 


THE SPECTATOR, 
PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepatd. 3/- 
per line. Line averaging 32 letters Mtn. 
2 lines. Bor No 1/- extra 


DVERTISER wishes to share 

Office in Ge West End for about one 
year. Can supply furniture and typewriter 
and pay smail rent.—-Write, T. A. Layton 
2a, Duke Street (by Manchester Square). 
London, W.1 Te Welbeck 8808 

MERICAN CLOLH. table baize, for 
4 tables shelve &c., e or green tile 
pattern, width 37 ins . 10s. 3d. yd.. post Is 
Available in white in lengths 46 ins. x 
16 ins Price 5 lengths post Is 
Cettc Lro., Dept 804 Mail Order Stores, 
Bedford 

MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- 
- scriptions arranged to all essential 
periodicals Send for descriptive leaflet 
SP. Tuomas & Co. 32. Westclifle Drive 


Blackpool 

Ast LEYS of JERMYN STREET" 

44% (108-111), Londoa, S.W.1 (Briar Pipe 
specialists) offer nnest seasoned briar pipes 
from 35/- each All Pree Repairs (any 
make undertaken MEERSCHAUM pipes, old 
or new, purchased 

QUARIUS Travinc Co., Lt» 2, 
4 Beaconsfield Terrace Road W ia "offers 
comprehensive scheme of assisting friends 
and relations abroad witj parcels of food, 
clothing, medicines, etc. Particulars, cata- 
logues on application 

(TTRACTIVE NYLON PARACHUTE 
s MATERIAL, fuil length panels, white 
or primrose, 10s. per panel, post 9d 
Egyptian Cotton, long panels, in white. sky, 
green, gold. rose or orange, 25s. parcel, 
Post 9d. Rayon Material. silk finish, in 
turquoise, maroon or white, 30s. 
Post 9d Pure Silk, lovely quality 
white only, 40s. parcel post 9d Complete 
arachutes, fine cotton 18 ft. circumference, 
0s. each, post 9d.—CrLic Lro., Dept. 804 
Mail Order Stores, Bedford 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 

Write for Fur Crusade Leaflet teiling 

how tu kill domestic animals and poultry 
humanely, with comments. on othe! 
slaughter methods —Masor C Van ver BYt. 
49, Tregunter Rd.. London, S.W.10 


WARM. DRY BED. for id. a week. 
- The Warm-Giow Etectreic BLANKET 
costs only 90/6 A king's luxury Ask 
for leaflet.—Warm-Giow Co., Ltp., Leigh- 
on-Sea, 


ABIES’ Woollies expertly 
Birth to one year ay 
if reference sent.—Box 247B 


RAND NEW COUPON 
White Linen Lengths, 13 ft. x 
22/6 each. Cream Calico Lengths, 7 ft x 
2 » 12/6 =e Grey Boxed Linen Mat- 
tress Cases, 6 x 27 in., 20/- each. Carr. 
free. Satisfacti on or money _ back 
Conwar, Lro. (Dept. 454), 139-143, 
Newington High St.. London, N.16 
usyYy AUTHORS.—Literary research 
undertaken by Cambridge B.A. English 
and Theology Experienced journalist, 


small 


hand-knitted 
on approval 


FREE.-— Of 
27 _ in., 


—H 
Stoke 








editor and research worker resident 
London.—Please write Box 241B 
he RELIEF nen on holiday 
please give a thought to our 2,500 poor 
Cancer patient The Cant er Relief Fund 
does much to br ten their maimed lives 
and is veritable God-send We need 
£500 every week, so please send us a large 
cheque—or even a small ostal-order 
Broken or discarded jewellery gladly 
accepted.—NAaTIONAL Society ror Cancer 
Revier, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria St.. S.W.1 
= BIN.—Speed up your compost 
) making by using the Chase Bin, the 
neatest, handiest, most practical] yet 
devised. The stout wire framework, three 
feet square and three feet high, is ample 
for an allotment or smal) garden Easily 
erected. Line with sacking, card, or stout 
paper to keep heat in and rain out Post 


free, 12s. 6d.—Cuase Lro., 33, The Grange 


Chertsey 


Os ~~ AND | bought 
Highest prices aid eivt 


and sold 
eae and are pieces l 
aby's - ont hI y Coin “and “Medal B 
8 er Anum B. A. Seasy. Lrtp., 65, 
Gt ortland London, W.1 


YOUPONS SAVED —-All articles of tailored 


Street, 





wearing apparel turned from 110s Also 
repairs cleaning,  &c Call write 
Renew-Wear Lro., 15 Buckingham Palace 
Road 5.W.1 (opposite Royal Mews), 

ABBey 7348 
YURTAIN MATERIAL now coupon free, 
medium welg nt Me weave. fabric 
attractive shades, gold. green, sky, cherry 
or rust, width 40 ins 5s illd. yd.. post ls 
Fitet Ner, double weave cotton. for lovely 

biscuit shade ) 


also available i 
54 ins.. 5s. 8d. yd., post 1 











able, please send 6d stamp 
Dept. 604. Mail Order Stores, Bedford 
pD*. (Psy hology treats anxiety, ineffi- 
y nha ness, et Box 191lb 
+ E BOOK 3. Wanted Hections of 
4 books on all aspect of the British 
Empire Particulars t Eri M. Bonner, 
9, Belsize Square, | joi N.W.3 
peor sale, det. modern House, W. Worth- 
2 re mia, cloa wm, garage 
4 bed h & ¢ bathroom, w Cc entral 
heating we stocked arden, ¢ nhouse 
good fruit tre £6250 of near ier 
Box 247B 


VoLtumes oF THE 


| es SALE... Comp.ete 
Times " from 1933 to 1946 inclusive 





volumes to each year— bound in full buck- 
ram and lettere in gold on spine Write 
Dept. The stator, 99, Gower Street 


London, W.C.1 


OCTOBER 
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VIFT PARCELS, You can send Tea. 

Coffee, etc.. Dominions to civi- 
lians and A.B personnel in Europe.— 
Write. F. Owen anp Co., 162, Overdale, 
Ashtead, Surrey 

ANDBAG REPAIRS alterations, re- 

linings, frames, ete. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remaxe Hanosacs Co., 183a, 


Brompton Road, (Corner Beauc hamp place} 
3 turnings from Harre 
EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
tain spring interior types) and clean 
cases,—Write for folder “ Re-making Bed- 
ding,”’ Heat ano Son Lro 196. Totteuham 
Court Road, W.1 


NVALID 
acute ARTHRITIS 
years; very small income; 
elderly sisters. also 
Urcentty Neepen to give 
comforts she needs.—(Case 292 ) Appeal 
S."" Dtsteessep GENTLEFOLK’s Aip Asso- 
craton, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6 


NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burns, tears and 
moth damage repaired in 7 days 
Laddered Stockings in days.—Send (mark 
damage clearly) or call, Knitwear Sertice 


from 
ten 
two 
ELPe 
extra 


aged 72, suffering 
bed-ridden tor 
nursed by 
invalids 

her the 


lady 


Lro 46. Oxford Street, London, W.1 
(Tottenham Court Road end) 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and 


invisibly mended 
stockings in three 


moth-eaten 
in seven days; 


garments 
laddered 


days.—Call or send marking damage, Bett 
suvesiaes MeEnpers, Lt. New Bond 
St.. 1 


TALIAN Linguaphone Records Perfect 
set. £5.—Dausney, Coates, Cirencester. 


ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 

J mended in 3 days, burns. tears and 
moth damages repaired in 7 days. Send 
(mark damage clearly) or call.—-KNITBACK 
Service, Lrp., Oxford St.. London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct Rd. end) 


EODIAN STYLES IN YOUR OWN 
4 MATERIALS.—ifooran, Lro., will be 
Pleased to make tv materials to your mea- 
Surements in any of the Leodian styles 
including trimmings, from 55/- 
for style book and particulars.— 
ge Lip ‘SP 48). Union House 
eds. 2 


N EDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA.—Please 
. listen to the BrsHop or HoNGKONG'S 
broadcast on Sunday, October 17th, at 


8.25 pm He will tell you of the urgent 
needs and invite your generous help.— 
Donations to the BrsHorp of HONGKONG, 


2, Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ctiarxe 
a Hatt, Lrp., Wine Office Court, Fleet 
St... E.C4 


NEW Indian Carpet, best quality, 12 ft 
4 by 9 ft., beige, floral design £75.— 
Box 243B 


N= PARACHUTES (1) Pure White Silk 
16 panels ; each panel 36 in. at base 
tapering to 1 in. and 84 in. long | Par. 

Par. 60/-, Whole Par. 115/-. (2) 
Primrose Nylon 24 panels: each panel 36 
in. at_base tapering to 3 in. and 140 in 
long. 7/6 per panel. (3) Cream Cambric 
12 panels; each panel 20 in. x 60 in. and 
2 in. at top, Whole Par. 22/6. Carr. Free. 
Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conwar 
Lr. (Dept. 281), 139/143. Stoke Newington 
High Street, London, N.16 


AIGNTON SRN has vacancy for elderly 


lady or gent House stands in own 
grounds. 3 minutes shops. 5 minutes sea. 
5 gns. weekly.—Mrs Hore, Nightingale 
Lodge, Paignton. Tel.: 5531 
RE-RAPHAELITE Centenary. Auto- 
graph letter written by Rossetti 1849 
Trnslatn. attached. What offers?—Box 249B 
RESS ARTISTS urgently needed. You 


in your own home by 
artist to make your 

for Free Bookiet 
143, Fleet Street, 


he trained 
Fleet Street 
drawings sell.—Write 
from Lonpon Art COLLEGE, 
E.C4 (Dept. 67) 

SCOTTS Famous 
\ delicious things, 
sample parcel, 10s 


Food Panes! full of 
£2 2s., £1 10s., 15s., 
6d.—Scorr, Cannongate 
N.22 


Works, Perth Road, Wood Green. 
‘MALL hand-operated Wine Press for 
\ sale Suitable for convertin surplus 


Illustration 


apples into Cider Quite new 
on request 
a 


and details of working sent 


Box 13874, Gtovers ADVERTISING, 

Lane, Bristol, 1 
‘MOKING.—I cured myself by pleasant, 
inexpensive _ method No medicine 


Booklet 3d.—E c. Suiru, 4, Greenhill Way, 
Farnham, Surr 


\OUTH Areica for your holiday Hotels, 
age, seven wonderful weeks, 
Acxroyp’s TRavet AGENCY, 
Arcade Piccadilly, London 


REGent 3311 
Qrants o= 

Colonia!s 
CHEESEMAN 


Bie range of Georgian 
many scarce all Id. each.— 
Approval 16 Addiscombe Ra., 
Watford 


‘TAMPS —Old-established 
\ books of stamps (Britis 
G. Britain only) priced singly 
prices Bank or business reference, 

Hucues & Co 6, Nelson House 
Road, Peterborough 
J URGE TO 

ters teach you 
pay under the guidance 
Beverley Nichols, Enid 
Hansford Johnson, ete 
in Short Story Writing 
writing Radio Scripts, Playwriting A 
well-known writer is guaranteed as your 
personal tutor Send today for tree booklet 


firm will send 
h Colonial and 
at reasonable 
Dicase 


Park 


WRITE Let - famous 
Make your writing 
of John Brophy. 
Blyton Pamela 
Home-study courses 
Journalism, Screen- 


* Earn Another Income.'’ — Scuoot or 
Aurmoesure Lto., Gloucester House, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Dept. 90.) 





YODDLERS TO GRAN HERS 
to our Services Meeting ae fork 
This Evangelistic Social Weitare, Chi, 
and Youth Work is a necessity. hee 
why we need your support will 'you 
help? aglapertasendent, The Ren 
F. W. Bollom, East End Com, 
mercial Rd., London > en $83, 


FYYPING anv Duritcatine.—zit 


commercial work Prom 
service, 14 yrs’. exp Exe. refs, sa 
hand Terms reasonable -Maac 
Watts, 8, Halifax Pd., Leeds, Macveam 


bs pet ge ~ WANTED —New Old, 
used, Out of Order Top Prices 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return at | 
(SN) 19. Hopwood Ave Manchester 4 


Wet roe Paoere Send for 
ooklet.—Tag Recent Inst 
85G) Palace Gate London, q we (De, 


JRITING IS A cual 

W learnt. Let the RADE i 
tutors of the London School of P| 
teach you personally and individual 

correspondence The only Schoo! we] 
patronage of the ——— 
rietors Stat Jour 
Plays 


free 


Scnoot or JOURNALISSL, 57. 


London, W.C.1 MUSeum “ote 





EDUCATIONAL 
OMINISTRATIVE and Sec: 
Careers. Thorough tratning 
Gopric’s CoLtece. 2, arcwriens Rd 
Ham 5986 Good posts 
fied students. Resid 
ETHLEM ROYAL HOSPIT. Monts 
I Orchard, Eden Park, Beckenhum, Kent. 
—Student Nurses trained in Psychiat: 
nursing. Resident or non-resident. P 
recreational facilities for resident’ 
Four weeks’ annua: holiday with pay. Salary 
during training £100 to £105 per annum 
plus Government allowance for women wh) 
year in H.M. Forces or & 


Tetartal 

it 
found for all rn | 

and day students 


work of national importance (first yea 
-4.). Grants of £20 and £30 are maid 
the end of the second and third years ¢ 


training provided the necessar 

tions have been passed iene atten” 

I ayia. LAING AND DICK, Holland 
k, W.11.—Individual rutin for 

igeaminations Navy Special Entry, Arny 

Entrance (new scheme), Ist 4 Higher 

and School Certificates, London Matricuh. 


tion, University Entrance and Sc holarsnips. 
Successes: Services, June, '48—Navy Execi- 
tive 9th, Royal Marines Ist, Sandhum 
3 places.—Tel Park 7437 
Foon : SERVICE, HOME CIVIL SER- 
ICE, etc Tuition for new exam. 
including preparation for interviews, by 
Avies's, who gained over 500 successes in 


Administrative Grade exams. between 7 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment-ter 
detailed advice uition also for degres, 
school and higher certificates and other 
exams. Separate accommodation for tuitia 
for Public Schools Entrance.—Daviss’s, & 
Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES 6564 


OW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. —Th 
Pelman Languages Institute teaches 
French, German, Spanish, Italian. The Pe 
man method explained in four little book, 
one for each language. Write for book ant 
it will be sent by return, together wit 
specimen lesson gratis, post free (Specially 
reduced fees for serving and ex-Servie 
members of his Majesty’s Forces).—PEL 
MAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE. 99, Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, Wi 
|} OME STUDY FOR DEGREES. et 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spe 
Ent.. B.A., B.Sc. B.Sc Econ 
LL.B.. B.D. Degre:s, Diplomas. Sch. Cert. 
HS.C., etc. n fees instalments.—Proa 
ctus, C Parxer M.A. LL.D., 
93, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD (Est. 160% 
- A CASITA” SPANISH COURSE 
4 Thorough, unique, personal. Fa 
£6 6s.—For syllabus and details writ 
Box 27A 


\ AYFAIR SacnnT ans AL COLLEGS 
57 Duke St., W.1 MAY 6626-7 


SCIENCE Coaching in quiet West-Countr 


\ house by sea. Home produce.—Ba 
231B 
YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL 
LEGE, Soutn Molton Street, Wi 
May 6306 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


;;DDINGTON Memorial Lecture, Aw 
4 School, Cambridge, Tuesday, Novea- 
ber 2nd, at 5 p.m Dra. L, P a sa 
* Eddington, Man of Science and Mys 
Chair: The Vice-CHancetior, “REV. c.& 
Raven, M.A., D.D 
K ENSINGTON TOWN HALL.—A Baact 
A Tavst on the Unrrep Nations on Tué 
day, October 19th, 1948, at 8 p.m. Mm 
cpancns BLACKETT, Mr. Somerset ve CHAR, 
J. B. PRANKeNsURG, Miss Freoa WHtS, 
Quesilon- -Master Mrs. TuHeima Catatt 
Admission free. Organised by th 
Kensington Branch Unritep Na 3 
CIATION Send in your Question: s or 
for tickets for Reserved Seats at 2s. 6d 
the Hon. Secretary, 15, Warwick Mansion§ 
Sw5 


“TWEE BIBL a 


ANT ) Ane MARU IGT 
Three Lectures by Bae 





r $ a 
M.A. (Dept of Eg BB, ona As vt 
Antiquities, British Museum) iilustrate 
by lantern slides, on Sundays, Oct I 


and 3ist, and November 14th, at 345 pm, 
at the Loeperat Jewish Synacocue, 2 
St. John’s Wood Road, NW8. 4 
welcome 

















forms | 
Springt 


OY. 
ree 
Observe 
entered 
te Mic 
Sub Li 
Wamin 
folio 





puBLIC APPOI NTMENTS 


y the vacancies advertised below 
to anyone to whom the Control o 
ent Order of 1947 applies. 


TEACHING HOUSEMISTRESS will be 


-school experience essential 


Sa 
d Burnham Scale (1948 amend- 
us £20-£10-£70. pus residence 


AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE- 


s are invited from qualified and 
the appointment of 
en’s Orricer for the purposes 


the enactments referred 
] selecting a person 


9622.-The Curtis Com- 
mittee Report), but not 


The scale of salary will be 
£40 to £950 (inclusive 


wil be subject to the provisions of the 


mitted on the official form (copies of which 


completed application must be 
received within 14 days of the date of this 


a indirectly, will be a disqualification, and 
applicants should state whether they 
related to any member of. or the holder of 
any senior office under, 


to take charge of full-time course of train- 
ing for House Mothers and House Fathers 


with the Central Training Council in Child 
Care, will take place at the Adult Education 
according to qualifications 


forms apply to County EpUCATION OFFICER 
Springfield, Maidstone 





The new scheme for the 





v 





Intending applicants 





of a School Certificate 


Full details and application form will be 
supplied cn application to the Secretary 
or THe Apmiratty (C.W. Bran 


‘FWE BRITISH COUNCIL invites applica- 


London Headquarters. 




















Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
&'s College invite applications 





id be qualified to lecture in 
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‘PYRE Crvit Service Commessionens invite 

applications for the permanent and 
pensionable post of SENIon ASSISTANT DiRECc- 
Tor OF EXAMINATIONS in the Civil Service 
Commission. Salary scale £1,1 £35_- 
£1,320 (men), £9 x £30-—-£1,160 
(women) App.icants must be University 
graduates with honours (preferably first 
class) in their subject. Teaching exper!- 
ence will be taken into account; examining 
or interviewing experience will be an 
advantage and some administrative experi- 
ence is desirable. They must have been 
born on or after January Ist, 1886. The 
Senior Assistant Directors of Examinations 
(at present two in number) are respon- 
sible under the Director of Examinations 
for the administrative and organising work 
arising out of the examination and inter- 
Viewing of candidates for appointment to 
the Civil Service. They supervise the work 
of Assistant Directors on reparing schemes 
for €Xaminations and° sy labuses, and the 
setting of examination papers’ and the 
marking of candidates’ work (done by out- 
side examiners): the duties include 1espon- 
sibility for appointments to higher posts 
in the service and to professional grades 
by interview, and negotiation with other 
Government Departments and educational 
bodies. There may be opportunities for 
suitable candidates for transfer later to 
the Administrative Class of the Home Civil 
Service e post will be filled by com- 
petitive interview.—Full particulars and 
application forms may 
the Secretary, Crvit Comm™is- 
SION, Burlington Gardens, W.1 (quoting 
No. 2290), io whom the compieted appli- 





Cation form must rl 

ae. set te returned not later 
HE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Pe. 


app.ications for the post of Orricer-in- 
Cuarce of the Tests Division, Applicants 
must have had the training and educational 
and psychological experience necessary to 
deal efficiently with the preparation of 
tests of all types for pupils of all ages. 
For this important post the salary will be 
fixed according to the qualifications and 
experience of the successful candidate 
Applications shou:d be forwarded to the 
undersigned not later than twenty-one days 
from the date of this advertisement 

P. D. Innes, Director, 79. Wimpole St., W.1. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD 

/ COAST.—Private Secretary to the 
Principal App ieations are invited for the 
above post from women graduates with 
secretarial qualifications and relevant ex- 
perience. The salary will be approximately 
£450 with £150 expatriation allowance 
Partly furnished quarters will be provided 
at a rental of not more than 10 per cent 
of salary Free passages on appointment 
and on annual leave The successful 
candidate will be required to take up ber 
duties as soon as possible.Applications, 
with full particulars of qualifications and 
the names of three referees, should be 
addressed to the Secretary, INTER-UNIVER- 
SITy Councit For HiGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
Cotonies, 8, Park Street, London, W.1. 
Closing , date October 3lst, 48. 


WV ELLGARTH NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Inc.), Wellgarth Road, London, 
N.W.11 The Committee invites applica- 
tions for the appointment of PRiNncIPAL 
The College is residential and its students 
are trained for all branches of nursery 
work The post requires a good adminis- 
trator with wide interests and initiative 
and experience in the training of students 
A knowledge of the care of children from a 
few weeks to five years and some experi 
ence of nursery school work is essential 
Salary from £450 with residence, accor 

ing to qualiggations and experience 
to the CHarrMaNn at the above address 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 
ILLET FOR TWO FRIENDS.—Wanted 


in January in boarding school of 300 
Lapy Caterer and Heap Lapy Coox Plenty 
of responsibility Salaries up to £300 and 
£200 resident, according to qualifications 
and experience.—-Apply Box No. 233B. 


YOMPANION HELP. over 35. wanted for 
lady living in modern house, Dulwich 
London Waze, £4 per week Rets. re- 
quired.-Apply., Box 252B 
‘XP. Secretary (lady). with good short- 
4 hand-typing. desires interesting post 
in London or S. England. Likes responsi- 
bility and using initiative. Can drive a car 
Fond of country life..-Box 245B 


YECRETARY-Hovusexeerer, Englishwoman 
\ single, late 30's, wishes res. post r 
London or nr., or New York. H'hold mgmt 
shorthd.-typg. (own mach.>, figures lan- 
guages, drive car Box 244B 


WRITER of established 
perienced editor, 
work.— Box 
VV *ComBE ABBEY SCHOOL, Bucks 
Wanted in January resident Coox- 
CATERER Training and experience esse! 
tial. Two College-trained Assistant Cooxs 
Residents 100, mid-day dinner 400. Apply 
with testimonials to the Heap Mistress 


reputation, ex- 
seeks Part-time 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 
YARAVAN HOME unused, 1948 model 
compartmeyts, 4 interior sprung berths 
Gas cook’g, lght'« Completely equipped 
Cons. below cost, accept £385 Box 2428 


Ror Rent 


Recrory 


The Sunny side of Cavennisn 
Tivertou 














15, 1948 


YO. DONEGAL.—Very comfortable accom- 
modation offered one or two ying 
guests in private country house. G food. 
fires, beds and library, h. & c. and elec. 1. 
Beautiful walks and scenery; mid climate. 
Private sitting-room. References.--Box 246B. 


Ty.O let furnished for winter, from early 
November, Cornish thatched cottage. 


4 miles from Bude, on bus route. Four 
rooms.—Lampert, 5, Cliff Gardens, Scun- 
thorpe. Lincs. 

YO BE LET.—A Cottage in Majorca, one 


hour from Palma, in mountain village. 
—Apply. Box 250 
Vacant. Attractive and spacious self- 
contained Flat in Lamberhurst, Kent 
Newly decorated. Two reception, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom and w.c Main 
water. H. and c. Garage space.—Apply, 
Box 240B 
Yh BaaLEDon Common or Roehampton 
area.— Quiet young couple seek small 
flat or share of house.—Box 248B 





TRAVEL 
Nice—Dally Service—no 
Y Coach to ce teen 


night travel Return fare £1 
Gemeeete, Lrp.. 72, Newman St., W.1. Mus. 


NHRISTMAS Holidays in French Alps 
Experienced anaster taking party of 
boys and few girls—Kindly write C 
Racxetr, Lynton, uth Drive, Middleton- 
on-Sea. Sussex. 
YONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS.—All _tnclu- 
sive arrangement France—10 days 
from £17 19s. 6d. Switzertanp—10 days 
from £19 16s. Od (Swiss currency avail- 
able). These are very special offers; early 
bookin.s essential. inter Sports enquiries 
invited.—Henrar Attan & Sons (TRAvst’ 
Lro., 25. Cockspur Street London, 8.W.1. 
Tel: WHiItehall 5387-9 
LIVER’S TRAVELS WINTER SPORTS 
Booklet gives full details most amaz- 


tng holidays, low prices. 10 days Grindel- 
wald, 2nd class fares res. Good hotel, tips, 
taxi. ski-hoists or tuition, 29 gns. 10 other 
centres 10 days Liechtenstein Alps, 22 


gns Grand tour Italian Dolomites (Cor- 
tina), 17 days and escorted parties. Ample 
spending money, Swiss currency Cheap 
Madeira cruises.—l1, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1 





HOLIDAYS 


PLEASANT holiday or a pleasant home 
< available to a few congenial people in 
an Irish country Rectory. Sheltered situa- 
tion, sunny rooms, good food, eggs end 
cream 5 gns. a week, 4) gns. to perma- 


nent residents——-Mrs. Empey, Fenagh Rec- 
tory. Co. Carlow, ire 
CTOBER is a gilorious month at 
Farrincrorp Hore: and Cottages at 


Freshwater in the Isle of Wight Make 
the most of it on this sunny tip of England. 
Enjoy the good food. mellow wines and 
pleasant companionship or the privacy of 
your own little cottage when you want to 
et away. The ideal spot for family holi- 
days erms from 7 «ns. weekly.—Write 
for details to THos. Coox snp Son, Ltp 
FAR/Iic/V). Berke.ey Street. London 
W.1. or branches 
Orr holiday or winter quarters, Old 
Bucks farmhouse 300d food Hot 





baths. 4 gns.—Box 308A 

GQ) WITZERLAND Guests received in large 
\ and splendidly situated chalet in Swiss- 
French Alps wi sports, Spring 
ski-ing, Summer and Autumn seasons 
Bonne cuisine Moderate terms 


W.—Atustone, Chalet Bon Accueil, 
Chateau d'Oex 


THEATRES, &c. 










UDOLF STEINER HALL, October l4th- 
30th 3 m Actors Dornach 
Switzerland er Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans {phigenie In the 


originals Also perform 
(a new Art of Mov 
num Eurhythmists 
FFYOYNBEE HALL THEATRE.—-Toynbee 
and Glyndebo e Children’s Theatre 
present Shaw's Androc.es and the Lion.” 
October 19th-22nd. at 7 p.m 
3/6. from 23, Baker Street 


x 





Tickets, 1/6- 
Welbeck 0573 





EXHIBITIONS 


YRAFPTSMAN’S MARKET at Heat's first 
anniversary exhibition isp aying the 





work of weavers, potters, turners € 

196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

| gee RAVILIOUS Paintings, engravings 
4 and designs Argts COUNCIL OF GREAT 

Brirain, 4, St. James's Square, S.W.1 

October 15th-November M Wed 

Fri., Sat 10-6 Tues.. Thurs 10-8 

Admission free 

Osis ART GALLERY, Cha g Cross 

Road, W.C.2 Chinese Pa gs t 
Cren Hsiso-NAan 9-6 


30th 


‘ clover t 
EICESTER GALLERIE 
0 (1) Gor 








4 10 J i x aw t 
and Woodcuts (2) Willam & ? 
Paintings: (3) E. Belling m-Smith, Paint 
ngs First EXHIBITION Leicesier Square 
Saturdays, 10—1 

EFEVRE GALLERY. 131/134 New Bond 

4 Street wi New  PAaINntTINGs V 
Jutian TREVELYAN and ANNE CARLISLE 
Daily 10-5.30: Sats. 10-1 
pars GALLERY...South African Art 

and Pre-Raphaelite Centenary Exbib 
lon Weekdays 0-6; Sunds 2.6 
Admission free 








katt 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOYLES 
New and 


secondha 


. Books on 
every subject 


Stock of three 
mttl(O1 VOLUMES 
We BUY Books, too 


pwr or 











CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 

Gerrard Sob iblines) 

6 ine Sats) 





ati tte iss a 

















KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 





based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 














PURELY PERSONAL. 




















a holiday 


dst unspoiled rura 


The soiourner who seek 








am 
surroundings 
do better than select 
a Scottish Trust Hotel 
Wr Girect to the 
Hote! you select. 


cannot 


te 










Corrie Hote) W209 
Corrie, Arran, 
Douglas Hotel 
8 
hcmntien — Arran 
Nasntash Arran, 
Crawford Hotel 
Crawford Lanarkshire, 
Dougies Arms Hote! 
ouglas, Lanarkshire, 
Clydesd Hotel Lanark, 
Caledon m Hote! Lanark, 
Black Bull Hotel 
Killearn, Stirtingshice, 
Gartocharn Hotel 
Lochlo 4 
SoRock Hotel cumees- 
‘och, Lochs 
Ailsa Arms — 
Girvan, Ayrshire. 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST 
oe (Glasgow) Led 
ewton Terrace, Glasgow 
"Phone : DOUGLAS 6886. 











BOOKSHOPS 


for Book Lovers 





the CITY 


Every book which the City man re- 
quires—for business or entertain- 
ment. Also an excellent lending 
library, and, of course, the order 
service which goes with the name, 


ALFR ED. , wv ILSON 


7 SHIP TAVERE. PASSAGE EC3 


Telephone Mansion House 2463 





, ee | 
HOLIDAY /N 


Glotious DERBYSHIRE 


Luxurious accommodat splendid cuisine, 
cheerful service. Heat swim poo In the 
heart of the Peak District. Ideal for family ; 
holidays) Terms from Mr. R. Hewlett 





BUXTON 
SPA 


PALACE HOTE 
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HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c. 





| AUTUMN AND CHRISTMAS.— Western 
| s exceptior 9 :autiful 
and 1 itain 
land si eTON 
| Hatt 
rook 42 






















(=> -TENH ant. ILLeY Broox 
AA A.C Outstanding 

fort | 

Htd 
| Li tards 
| Ad ijoin $ own | 
|; hunting In 

above town 
C's a HE. AD JtOTEL CARLYON 
i IR NWALL 
} quarters ‘i one n ra break f | 
| ness. This if rtable hotel 1 
| apptd and cent. htd.. incl. bedroo 
| fires Own talicie projector 
7 mins. walk for squash. badmint | 
tennis courts. Golf adioins y 1 | 
roundings ar TA m climate. Special terms | 
extended vi Club lic. Tel.: ‘Par 125 | 
(oTswoLD CLUB. BROCKHAMPTON Park | 
NEAR CHELTENHAM.—Ma ficent man- 

sion with modern hotel luxuries. Excellent 

ood. Oak-panelled dining hall Cocktai! | 
bar. Ballroom. Spor rior mattresses 
60 acres parkland Swimmi ng pool. Squash 
and tennis courts Riding Matron for | 
children. For holidavs or residence, 6 gns 
weekly. inclusive.—Write for folder W 2 

RANTCHESTER VICARAGE Cam 


G 
one or two weeks 
ORTFIELD HOTE 
Under Royal 
R.A.C. Dignity withor ut ceremony 
comfort without ostentation; perfection 


bridge.—Visitors received for periods of | 
in 
cutsine and service and a grand position by | 


S. Devon 
A eee 


sublime 


L Sromonra, 
ronage 






the sea. Every amenity to be expected of 
@ first-class hotel, including e full licence 
Tel: 903/4 
EAL'S 
serves 

and civilised 
morning coffee 
ham Court Rd 


RELAND.—Middletown House, Courtown 


RESTAURANT 

good food and wine in quiet 

surroundings Open for 

eee and tea. —196, Totten. 
1 


MANSARD 








Harbour, Co. Wexford Country hse., 
42 acres & Interior-sprung beds 
Offers comf. autumn & winter accom. Own 
produce, gd. food & fires. Bridge, hunting 
Terms. £5 5s. No extras.—L. A. Dorie. 


AIGNTON. S. Devon. Patace Horet 

Supreme Comfort throughout, with 
excellent service and cuisine of_ merit 
Cent. heating. Lift. Pte. suites. Delight- 
ful Winter Garden Ballroom and Cocktail 
Bar Overlooks Torbay Now booking 
Xmas.—Tel.: 57481 


OYAL HOTEL. Shaftesbury. Dorset.— 
Lovely gardens all amenities. excellent 
food own produc bus services 
ridge Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 


TUDLAND, DORSET (6 miles Bourne- 
J mouth).—Ideal winter retreat Old- 
world house in 12 acres lovely grounds 
Central heating. 
Weekly, 7 ans. Week-ends, 
from BM/Hotets, 





Lond on W.C.l, or ‘phone Studland 288 


IGNMOUTH —G.tensipe Horet, Bucke- 

ridge Road Open to winter residents 
comfort, warmth, service. Terms: Double, 
9 gns.; single, 5 gns.—Tel.: 570 
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rl © ] a Recommended b 
Ashley Courtenay 
1] am a part of all that I have MARLOW. The fan c 
a “ aT t - ATMLOUS _ 
Copies of the 1948 edition of my eae HOTEL i _— 
Annual " Let's Halt Awhile,”’ price 63., j\2P85 5 most Deautit W 
are now available at leading booksellers. vate t ” 4 
Profusely illustrated wt describes some L yndon, 8 Henley, 1 
450 of the really good hotels of Great MINEHEAD. NORTHFIELO A 
Britain and Ireland. If your boo ‘ oom 1 ho 
has sold out apply to Ashley ( tenay, R - _ Owns rs | 
68, St. James's Street ondon, S.W.1. © ers oy Be Ro aay Wi and 
Dec 7 4. a" Sees le Hotel fc nter res 
ewes Gs. Of. pon | NINFIELD, Nr, BATTLE. 
Nr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED ¢nticing, oan 
COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL House, ter hen 
offers Hacking and hunting; Lawn Tennis pase ° i as one’s 
(expert tuition avail able ro’ shoot _- fare. 
Salmon and Trout Fishing in the dist aie _ Court 
and a standard of comfort and catering : 3 6 gns 
that is all too rare. Book'et with pleasure 
Tel.: Gobion 268 % HOTEL, oaven. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
’ , DAMER r 
BALLACHULISH HOTEL. ARGYLL. Ww wort! Offers spec - a Hols- ‘ 
the mountains meet the sea m the sh food _ comfort anc erful s aS, Good 
of Loch Leven amid magnif a. ‘Hig a the atmosphere of : 1 House. Ro a 
scenery Good food and every comfort in Shooting, inexpensive Huntir g wit h eS 
country hotel Fully _ licensed . A.A.. packs th three 
R.A.C., Service Garage. Speri sidential penza ——— - 
terms during winter months. Enquiries to CORNISH. RIVWEE a NOT x 7 
Manageress. Tel.: Ballachulish 239 Keep arm and well by st ving here 
~ be : 9 4 ere 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. Facing the sea, the sun and the ==. 
In the “Key” position. Buses pass the Central heating Private suites. App 
grounds. Nearest hotel to Meyrick Golf Manager Tel Penzance 471. Under ~ 
Course. One minute’s walk of Bourne- Same direction Ship Hotel, Chicester; 
mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court. Royal Duchy Hotel, Falmouth 
Special reduced terms for Residents. PULBOROUGH, Sussex. y 
Write Resident Director Mrs. R. J. Bray. Downs. Chequers 1 hr a = South 
Tel.: Westbourne 63333 Stn Unusual comfort Old-we orld chee 
ewic, delightful, sheltered 1 
BRIGHTON, KING 8 CUFF. STEYNING heating, log fires. veal y ‘ware m. F Central 
MANSIONS. Unique comturt and excellent duce. Varied a ly arm pro- 
cuisine. Sea Front poet ry room has own jon; golf eo 4 oo —_ Excel- 
lok bat throom : , suite, - > o walks Admirable centre B 4 — ( 
elephone, wireless and ‘electric fire Fully for Winter residenc 7 uses. Ideal 
. > on ¢ sidence . 
licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 2589 Licensed Telephone Pa < 
Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK Scottish Resident Proprietors ‘ 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- py 
ciative of a Country home. Golf, Tennis, Hoven —_ pare. MORSHEAD ‘ 
Billiards, Bridge. and a4 creative Chef. that famous view By B , LL, — 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. Come to Britain’s from 6 gns., with easy access to City 
furthest south. ST BRELADE'S BAY West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 
HOTEL, JERSEY, the paradise isle, where pogs.qn-wYE. ROYA 
0 
Austerity has not permeated. Be weather terms for winter a My ny <7 Special ’ 
wise. Spend your Autumn and Winter ully situated hotel overlooking the River 
facing the south and the sun and free from we Exceptional service Shelt 
restrictions. One and a half hours from gardens. Manager: S. B. Johnson gy P 
London. Write R. H. Colley. rust Houses, Limited - =o 5 
EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN gipmouTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 
HOTEL A well-appointed hotel of dis- sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the F 
tinction and charm. Beautifully situated seq ‘this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
on own foreshore facing South Lovely will appeal to all who look for winter 0 
sands, running water and telephone all warmth, comfort, good catering and b 
bedrooms. Club _ilicence. Tel West personal service. Under the personal 
Wittering 3228. direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. Prom t 
ENGLEFIELD | GREEN. Surrey. THE 54 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221 
for comfortable winter SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL This 
—.-—F at a reasonable terms. All sunny positioned family hotel, under the 


Personal direction of Mrs. W. S. Sanders, 

offers comfort and good catering in s 

picturesque resort famed for the mildness 
90 


fitted h. c. and gas fires 
gardens and good food. London 
buses = © 


rooms 
Beautiful 
only 20 miles. Egham Station 























LONDON SYMPHONY OrcHesTra 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 











7 RN y +} 
, <8 EFS, o- @ oe 7 A mee pass door. of its climate. Tel n 
where the accent is on food, warmth and ee SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
comfort. Ideal for winter seneence or NR. EXMOUTH. BARSPIELD HOTEL AND facing the sea. Open all the year. Come a 
week-ends.—Telephone: Cobham 3006 COUNTRY CLUB. ere hoon a is one be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Break- x 
‘ Enjoyed. Supreme mnt central heat- fast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Vil 4zvanene RESTAURANT Carr ing, electric fires in bedrooms. Extensive Radio by your bedside. warm, attrac- ° 
CoNTINENTALE and SNack Bar. private grounds, Club Bar and Billiards. tively furnished room. A_ superb bed and 1s 
Gronvits Place, Orchard St. W.1_ MAYfair Highest standard of catering. Home »ro- Service with a Smile. Tel. 951 
Between Mount Royal and Selfridges duce. Christmas festivities Licensed. . T 
Open 11 am. till 11 p.m_ Tables bookable|| Fron 5 guineas. Resident Director, TOPQUAY'S GRAND HOTEL, 
for dinner. Lunca and Dinner, 5/-. (No|] 7. g th 3072 - cies “can Winter well, for nowhere at a 
| house charges) Renowned for our excellent | . OUR Jute you find that traditional British regard 
| culsine and pastries from our own bakery HYTHE. Nr. Southampton, Hants. WEST [or personal comfort and a Chef more m 
Private parties catered for. CLIFF HALL HOTEL offers, in its tranquil Sympathetic to individual needs. A suite 
aa surroundings overlooking Southampton OF &@ sunny tedroom ? Whatever your ™ 
ws a = MARCHINGTON PRIVATE HOTEt Water, Country House life at its best. Here Personal requirements write to S. R. Paul, 
Ae ENSED Cot , a Cengun | is practised the art of gracious living, a the Gefferal Manager. te 
e en r : Ous > in re P 
lounge i tennis. Close North || Courteous staff. | interesting fare. food TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Faces in 
| Foreland Goif i -" Own produce, eggs. aioe —s —— indefi ea the South and the Sun. 400ft up in 65 
le 2 acres gardens. Terms: October to ae ee oan * sae eal ndefinitely. Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London ar 
= 5 ens. weekly: Xmas House Party Tel.: Hythe 227% and the Coast. Fully licensed. First- 
Dec. 24th-28th, 30/- per day. Illus. brocht LONDON, pining HENDON HALL. Lon- Class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and ra 
on request el Broadstairs 1281, Fitz- don’s Co ry House Hotel half-hour from 4llroom Free Golf on own sporting 
roy Ave., Kingsgate-on-Sea, nr. Br adstairs City and West End. Residential accommo- 9%-hole course Tel. 20331 (3 lines) SO 
dation for long or short stays Many TUNBRIDGE WELLS. WELLINGTON w 
rooms with private baths. all with Post HOTEL Solve your servant problem by ' 
CONCERTS Office telephones. Hard tennis court. Golf going to live in this comfortable well- di 
course adjoining Rt | ense From staffed hotel Facing South, overlooking 
OYAL oe RAL SOCIETY 8 gns E Victo Ma 1g Director. the famous Common. Manageress: Miss ne 
ora ALsert Hatt, el Hendon 1456. Gwen. Tel. 20286. Trust Houses, Limited . 
on. Guahen 2trd, at 2.30 p.m. tr 
“ APOSTLES " (Elgar) it 
Este Svovasr 
Janet Hows sou TFT wWWwesfT s$cotTtaA @4 ( 
i . 
Ror HENDERSON Ss th 1 H ‘aa t | by ; 
Georce Przzer 
gonanon Prazee outnwic ouse ote DUMFRIES 
At the Organ Arnoto Gaere A large country house open as an hotel. Books, log and electric fires, centrai 


heating; good food, lovely bedrooms with h and c; beautiful sheltered walks, 
rough shooting. One mi!e Solway shore and close to first class golf links. Good 
bus service. Fully licensed. No extras. Through trains to Dumfries met by 
arrangement. Special winter terms. 
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